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FOREWORD 


In attempting to “transplant truths” from Philip- 
pians one meets at the outset the problem of selec- 
tion. He must ask himself, “ Which, out of the 
multitude of truths, shall be selected?” I suppose 
one must answer, first, that he is not attempting 
merely to exhibit and propagate specimens of ancient 
teaching. Nor is he spending much time on the 
statements that Paul sent Timothy to Philippi, or 
that Epaphroditus brought some donations to Paul. 
He seeks to transplant such truths as we of to-day 
for our own profit need to be familiar with. 

But of such useful truths there are many. If one 
is to paint a mountain in some landscape, he may 
select a position which will make the mountain’s 
great height appear; or he may select another for 
the sake of the sky-line. The photographer may pose 
his subject so as to show the face with its frank, open 
countenance, or he may choose a profile to show 
the fine outlines of a beautifully chiseled head. An 

architect may draft a front view, a plan, a detail, 
or a perspective of the house he will build for us. 
Any one of these purposes may be good, and the 
selection of the point of view may be suitable. So 
in the selection of truths for study in this letter. 
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One might arrange them to show the Christian’s 
relations to Christ, to mankind, or to fellow Chris- 
tians ; or he might pick out the elements of character 
presented in the letter; or he might group the ex- 
hortations concerning our inner thoughts and feel- 
ings; or he might “transplant” the rules of con- 
duct here found, and apply them to our modern 
life. 

This group of expositions was prepared, and is 
given, to set forth, in the order presented in the 
letter, some great ideas of Paul that have their 
value in our present-day circumstances. They are 
not tied together by any special plan, for there is 
none in the letter. They do not grow out of one 
another as branches grow out of the trunk. They 
are rather like a collection of diamonds, or pearls, 
to be put into our own settings; like pictures to be 
hung in our own rooms according to our own tastes ; 
like spiritual medicines to be taken as occasion may 
require. 

It is hoped that their publication may make the 
letter of more value to all their readers, and that 
some impetus may be given to our ministers toward 
a “confirmed habit of exposition.” And this last 
hope grows out of the fact that the writer is made 
certain by many years of experience in the matter, 
that the opening up of the New Testament writings 
by practical exposition not only interests men, but 
builds them up in Christian character better than 
any other sort of preaching. The truth is that 
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ministers who undertake to do their generation good 
by bringing only the result of their own thinking, 
or by presenting only a philosophy of human pro- 
duction, work at a disadvantage. Man is not large 
enough to compass the needs. No preacher can see 
far enough into human hearts, or know enough about 
human history, to outline a plan sufficient for the 
best uplift of men. If God has made known any 
destiny for mankind, no good success can be at- 
tained that is not in full working harmony with 
that destiny. It must be that the preacher, or 
teacher, who does the best work, will take the tools 
that God has appointed for his servants to use; and 
he must not only use the tools supplied, but must 
follow the plans given him. It is, therefore, the 
best wisdom to present the truths that the great 
early apostles, to whom the destiny and plans were 
made known most fully, put in the foreground. 

It is also a great relief for the Christian minister 
to feel that in a certain sense he is not held responsi- 
ble for the plan. It is given him. He is not to be so 
much a reformer of his age as an ambassador sent 
to deliver a great message to his age. He takes no 
orders except from his King. He may rest assured 
that the message is the right one, and will be a 
reforming force. He is like a colonel in the army 
who is to direct and inspire his regiment as he 
has orders to do. The grand strategy of the cam- 
paign he need not know. That is for higher officers. 
The sculptor of the capitals on a beautiful column 
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in a great building only follows his pattern. A full 
set of plans for the huge structure he may not know. 
So the Christian minister is to present the truths 
that are contained in his message. He is to do this 
with all his intelligence and faithfulness, trusting 
(and his trust will not be disappointed) that this is 
the message needed for the best results. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE book of Acts gives us the only attempt in the 
Bible to furnish a history of the development of the 
Christian church in the first century. It traces with 
swift hand the enlargement outward in circles like 
the waves that go out from the spot where a stone 
falls ina pond. First, it tells us of Samaria’s recep- 
tion of the gospel. Then it records the persecution 
that drove the Christians to Cyprus and to Antioch 
in Syria. Next, we have the account of the first 
church missionary activity ; the church at Antioch in 
Syria sent out two missionaries to Asia, Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Athens, and Corinth. In this jour- 
ney—called the Second Missionary Journey—Paul 
came to Philippi. It is called “a chief city” of 
Macedonia in the common version. But that is 
now understood to be an erroneous translation. 
“First city’ would be a better rendering; that is, 
Philippi was the first city of Macedonia to which 
Paul came. 

That city was a “colony” of Rome. We of this 
~ day have been made to know afresh what a “ col- 
ony” is. Bernhardi, the great military writer of the 
German people, pleads for the right of the Germans 
to have “colonies ” in China and South America as 
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something quite different from the privilege to emi- 
grate and become citizens of some other country. 
He wants that Germans shall have the right to go 
and live in other countries under their home laws 
and as German citizens. That is what is meant in 
the Acts when it is said that Philippi was a “ col- 
ony.” The city was largely occupied by Roman 
folk, descendants of Roman soldiers who, some gen- 
erations previous, had settled there. It had a gov- 
ernment apart from the rest of Macedonia, modeled 
on the government of Rome. Roman customs pre- 
vailed in Philippi—Roman religions, and Roman 
vices. Outside the city were semi-Romanized folk, 
who would be less favorable to the gospel than the 
city people. 

And now into this city Paul has come. His ex- 
perience as an evangelist has taught him how to look 
around and make a beginning. What does he find 
there that is duplicated here, and how does he deal 
with it? 

1. He finds superstition. Here is a woman who 
was supposed by the people of the city to have a 
“spirit of divination”; that is, the ability to tell 
fortunes. Several people had some sort of claim 
on her, and were making money by her, using her 
to furnish them with a living. It was an easy way 
to get bread and butter. In every age and in every 
country there have been folk foolish enough to seek 
“inside information ” about their futures. They are 
so eager to “ get the better of themselves,” and to 
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escape the legitimate consequences of their conduct, 
that they will pay their money on the mere chance 
that they may get a “tip” on the market of life. 
There is only one element of value in that state of 
mind. It does recognize the existence of an over- 
ruling Some-one whose favor it is worth while to 
seek. 

In building a house in a new country men begin 
by utilizing the material at hand, whether it be stone 
or logs. And so Paul, in his work, used what he 
found at hand. When he went to Athens he began 
by telling the people that their desire to worship 
God was good, but their knowledge of God was 
deficient. Then he began to supply their lack. He 
told them that the true God is not worshiped in 
temples made with hands, but that “in him we 
live, and move, and have our being” (Acts 17 : 28). 
So now, even in communities given over to the study 
of the “ occult ”—which has as little in common with 
the Christian religion as any outside religion has— 
there is a basis of experience usable in the Christian 
life. It is not easy to do, but Christian truth can 
get a hearing in such places. 

2. He finds all sorts and conditions of men. Ro- 
man colonies, like early settlements in California, 
drew the wide-awake from many quarters. Along 
with their business enterprise they brought their 
various religious notions. There was then and there 
is now, when men get away from the associations 
of youth into a new country, an openness of mind 
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that makes the entrance of truth easier than it 
would be in the old homes. 

3. He finds some unlooked-for help in the under- 
lying ideas of government. At the first he was 
persecuted, and lied about, and put in prison. But 
when the facts were made known, the strong arm 
of the Roman Government saved him from his 
prison, and set him free todo his work. In our own 
country there sometimes come experiences of unlaw- 
ful hindrances; and for a time the preachers of 
kindness are treated with great unkindness, the 
teachers of justice are unjustly condemned, the up- 
holders of law are unlawfully oppressed. But the 
underlying forces of the state come at last to the 
rescue. We need not be discouraged in such fields. 

4. He found a few sincere souls who were ac- 
customed to pray to God. ‘They had no church 
building, but the groves, which the poet has said 
were “ God’s first temples,” gave them a house for 
worship. (Acts 16: 13.) In all our towns and 
cities there are some who hunger for God. Prayer- 
ful hearts pour out their desire that God be known. 
And some day, when the voice of the gospel is 
heard, many hearts open, and they attend to its 
message. 

Here, in Philippi, there grew up a church that 
in the tenor of its life was a great comfort to the 
apostle and an example for others. Of this church 
we read in the letter such things as these: “I 
thank my God on every remembrance of you” 
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(1: 3). “So then, my beloved, as ye have always 
obeyed” (2: 12). “ Ye did well that ye had fellow- 
ship with my affliction” (4:14). “No church had 
fellowship with me in the matter of giving and 
receiving, but ye only. For ye sent once and again 
to my need” (4: 15, 16). 

Our home missionaries, as well as our foreign mis- 
sionaries, may find encouragement in this story of the 
entrance to Philippi of this preacher of the gospel. 
There are difficulties to be met; but there are un- 
listed assets in the case that give hope to those in 
whose hearts there is a sense of divine guidance to 
any field. This hope is not based alone on an inter- 
pretation of some scripture; it is based also on the 
conviction that the gospel offers to men a better life, 
a greater prosperity, a calmer soul, growing out of a 
more reasonable idea of our God than is found any- 
where else. In Philippi the truly thoughtful men 
must have found in their own minds a response to 
the Christ idea. So in this day the gospel needs no 
command to be obeyed, and no “ authority ” to com- 
mend it. It carries its own recommendation to the 
honest mind and to those who are inclined Godward. 
The commission from the Lord reads, “ Preach 
this gospel to every creature,” and the assurance is, 
“Lo, I am with you to the very bounds of the in- 
habited earth.” 


CHAPTER I 
THE RIGHT KIND OF PASTOR 


“T give thanks to my God on all my remembrance of 
you—always, in every supplication of mine, making the 
supplication for you all with joy—for your fellowship 
in respect to the gospel from the first day until now.” 
—Phil. 1: 3-5. 


THE apostle Paul was not, in the strict sense of the 
term, a pastor. He did not remain settled. He 
did not assume to be the leading officer of any 
church. He may be called an evangelist, for he 
went heralding the newly revealed doctrines of 
religion in places where they had not yet been 
declared. But he had the spirit of the true pastor. 
If he had been assigned to that kind of work he 
would have made an ideal pastor. For that reason 
we may study his character and activities to get 
from them very helpful suggestions concerning the 
“right kind of pastor.” 

In reading the letter for this purpose we must 
read with a thought of what underlies his expres- 
sions. Some one, in comparing George Eliot with 
Charles Dickens, has said that Dickens simply 
points his finger at people and says, “ See what that 
fellow does; look at his actions, hear his speeches,” 
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leaving the reader to account for the behavior of the 
characters; but Eliot says, “ See that fellow; this is 
what makes him do so.” In reading Paul we shall 
get the best understanding of him if we take the 
Eliot attitude, and always ask, “ What makes him 
say so?” 

We may best understand him if we consider his 
mental attitude toward his converts, and then his 
method with them. 


HOW HE FELT TOWARD HIS CONVERTS 


To one reading the letter in that way it becomes 
evident that Paul lived, so to speak, in his converts. 
He had no interests outside of them. We some- 
times find pastors who are very efficient men in 
many ways. They have well learned the trade of 
being pastors. They perform the official duties in 
proper manner. They study all the modern meth- 
ods, and try all the new ways of doing things. 
Their sermons are models of sermonic excellence. 
But their heart is in the work they do more than 
in the people they serve. In spite of their excellent 
service, we feel all the time that they are in a cer- 
tain high sense mechanical preachers. They delight 
in orderly services, and large congregations, and 
generous contributions. In such things they have 
their satisfactions; and no right-minded man can 
say that such things are unimportant or anything 
else but desirable. But there is a certain lack. Paul 
had a margin of something beyond them. The 
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hunger of his heart was satisfied only by the char- 
acter of his converts and their friendship for him. 
In his opening words he says: “I thank my God 
on every remembrance of you, always in every sup- 
plication of mine on behalf of you all making my 
supplication with joy.” It was not their church 
building (for they had none), nor was it their social 
standing, nor their intellectual qualities; but the 
fact that he had begotten them in the gospel, and 
they loved him and followed his teachings—that 
was his joy. As a mother does not love her son 
because he is handsome, or healthy, or even always 
correct in conduct, but because he is her son, and 
she rejoices when he is a good son, so Paul loved 
his converts because they were his children in the 
gospel, and he had great joy when they lived as 
they ought. “ Fulfil ye my joy,’ he wrote, “that 
ye be of the same mind.” Such harmonious life 
among themselves as he exhorted them to have, 
added to his joy over their conversion. 

Later in the letter he says: “ My brethren beloved 
and longed for, my joy and crown, so stand fast in 
the Lord, my beloved.” 

This living in his people’s life, this burning when 
any one is caused to stumble, this feeling weak when 
any one of them is weak—these things are both the 
glory and the burden of the true pastor. People 
will overlook many imperfections in a pastor’s 
rhetoric and grammar; they will condone many 
curable faults, and forget many mistakes, if they 
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feel that his heart is satisfied only with their welfare 
and their love to him. It was not a strange story, 
nor a too highly colored statement, that Paul wrote 
to the Galatians: “ Ye received me as an angel of 
God. .. I bear you witness that, if possible, ye would 
have plucked out your eyes and given them to me.” 
But he first loved them, and the love was contagious. 

It is a burden thus to be identified with those 
we serve. It means solicitude and mental suffering. 
It is truly vicarious. It is suffering “on account of 
their sins,’ and “in their behalf.” The Greek 
word is expressive—(5zéo, hupér)—as a mother 
bends over her sick child and gives herself no rest 
that she may mitigate and banish the suffering—as 
she suffers for the child—so the pastoral spirit 
“bears the sins of many” that by the pastor’s 
sorrows the sinful may be redeemed—called back 
from their evil ways. 

Paul considered them his partners. Another sign 
of Paul’s attitude toward them is revealed in his 
word “‘ fellowship” (and that always in the New 
Testament means partnership). He says, “I give 
thanks for your fellowship (partnership) in further- 
ance of the gospel from the first day until now”; 
and again he says, “I desire fruit that may abound 
to your account.” He was not so conceited that 
he took the credit all to himself. He saw that his 
own work was interwoven with theirs, and the suc- 
cess that attended his preaching in one city was 
dependent in large measure upon the cooperation of 
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the disciples elsewhere. They had been “ partners 
in furtherance of the gospel.” (See also 1 Thess. 
I: 7-10.) 

This clear recognition of partnership, isan ele- 
ment in a wise pastor’s thought about his work. 

In one of our largest and most worthy churches, 
whose pastor has been with them thirty years, it is 
a commonly observed trait in the pastor that he 
always speaks of the work done there either as 
“our work,” or as “your work,” he has the rare 
grace to make his people feel that they are partners.? 

It is not only good “policy,” but it is simple 
justice to think and speak thus in terms of partner- 
ship. “One man labors, and another enters into 
his labors, that he that soweth and he that reapeth 
may rejoice together.” 

The very best influence of sermons comes when 
the congregation joins in the effort to hear atten- 
tively, and seeks to open the heart to the message. 
The work of great modern evangelists fails if the 
churches do not precede it with prayer-meetings 
and accompany it with personal work and follow it 
by organized pastoral care and interest. The 
Pauline type of pastor feels this continually. His 
people are “partners” in the best sense of the 
word. They labor for the “furtherance of the 
pospel.” 

And Paul had confidence for his converts. I once 
heard a woman of the best intentions, but whose 
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Christian wisdom was a long way below par, and 
at a meeting where a company of young people 
were admitted to the church, say: “I am glad to 
see these young people start out in the Christian 
life. I hope they will hold out.” 

Paul had no such doubtful confidence. “I am 
confident,” he said, “of this very thing, that he 
which hath begun a good work in you, will perform 
it until the day of Jesus Christ.” 

This comfortable confidence in true converts it is 
the privilege of pastors now to enjoy. The con- 
version of people is not the unaided work of any 
man. Even on the human side we may trace back 
the stream of our religious life to many influences, 
contributed by many people. From childhood on 
through the years that approach the “ threescore 
and ten” there pour into the current of life, like 
brooks and creeks into great rivers, swelling their 
volume, and adding to their power, influences from 
our families and our communities and churches that 
can never be eliminated from the main current of 
life. It is a most interesting and profitable exercise 
to trace back and often recall the sayings and doings 
that have left permanent influences for good upon 
us. A sermon here, a prayer-meeting there, a word 
of exhortation from one person, an expression of 
interest from another—these are like the colored 
threads woven into the base of tapestries—they give 
them their meaning and beauty. Those who con- 
tribute such things are true partners with us in 
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living out our task and assignment in life. They 
help us raise experience from the monotonous plane 
of mere staying into the joy and beauty of living. 
But back of these contributing influences lies an- 
other source of power, and that is God himself. 
Back of the loaf is the mill; back of the mill is the 
wheat; back of the wheat are the sun and rain; 
back of these is God. So back of agencies for good 
is the Father of all goodness. But God does not 
fail. “It is God,” says Paul, “working in you, 
both to will and to perform his good pleasure.” 
That is a confidence that has a foundation. We 
may fail in many things, but God fails in none. 
When pastors have done their duty in teaching the 
truth, and it has taken deep root, the issue of it 
has passed out of their hands into stronger ones. 
Paul was appreciative. He says: ‘“ Even as ye 
have always obeyed, not as in my presence only ”; 
and again, “ My brethren beloved and longed for, 
my joy and crown”; and again, “ Ye did well that 
ye had fellowship with my affliction.” One of the 
subtle temptations to a pastor is the tendency to 
overlook the real attainments of his people. In his 
eagerness to have them perfect, he sees their real 
victories, and their spiritual advancement through 
the wrong end of his glass—they are minimized; 
and thus his people become to him, not a “ joy and 
crown,” but a disappointment, sadness, and a bur- 
den. It is well for a pastor to take time to note 
what true victories have come to his flock. Think 
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what a most central and life-determining choice it is 
when a man has turned from all false hopes and 
taken the Son of the living God as his Saviour. All 
the rest of a victorious life is involved in that choice 
as a rose is involved in the bud. And think also 
about the inducements to evil refused, and the tests 
of faith successfully passed, and the long list of 
duties faithfully performed. Some such reflections 
as these will bring out a view of the brethren that 
will put one in full sympathy with Paul and make 
his words of appreciation to have a meaning far 
beyond mere “ complimentary remarks.” 

A wise physician associates with healthy folk 
to keep himself from becoming pessimistic. So 
the pastor, always on the watch for faults that he 
may correct them, needs to take special pains to see 
the good side of people and to speak of it. Some 
pastors are always telling men their faults, telling 
churches how far they come short, lecturing them 
on the duties they do not perform, magnifying their 
sins and minimizing their virtues. Such men should 
consider Paul’s method. He did not omit the most 
earnest exhortations, but there was no scolding 
words and no scolding spirit back of his words. 
Some one has truly said, there comes no “ peace of 
mind ” from giving a “ piece of our mind.” 

Such then is the pastor’s proper attitude of heart 
toward his people. They are his very atmosphere, 
his partners, in whose success he has confidence, and 
whom he appreciates. 
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PAUL'S METHOD WITH HIS CONVERTS 


Paul was reasonable. I might have said “ ra- 
tional” instead of “ reasonable,’ but 1 feared that 
some one would have thought into my word the 
essence of rationalism, and that would have mis- 
represented Paul. What I mean is that Paul 
reasoned with people. 

It is by no means wise to be always praising a 
congregation. Men know their own faults so well 
that if a pastor overstates the better side they lose 
confidence in him. But on the other hand, the 
pastor who sincerely seeks the fullest life for his 
church, may miss the best way to attain it by being 
too ready to condemn and too slow to commend 
their conduct. The physician, always dealing with 
the sick, and their whims and whimpers, is in 
danger of thinking that human nature is always 
whining. When Paul exhorted men to any act he 
gave them the reason. He did not tease them to be 
good. He appealed to such fundamental truths as 
they already acknowledged in such way that the 
sense of obligation arose within them. 

For example: “Only let your manner of life 
be worthy the gospel of Christ” (1 : 27). That ex- 
hortation rests upon the vivid reminder of his love 
for them, and how, though he would escape suffer- 
ing if he could depart and be with Christ, yet for 
their sake he was willing to abide, and to suffer 
longer. That could not fail to awaken a desire to 
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please him, and be worthy of his love. The syllo- 
gism of their thought is: “ We want to be what he 
wants us to be; he wants us to live worthily of the 
gospel; then we will try to do so.” 

I venture that if we could ask those converts from 
idolatrous thoughts why they tried to “stand fast 
striving for the faith of the gospel,” nine out of ten 
would say, “ Because Paul wants us to.” Later in 
life,. other reasons would have been given, but in 
the early years the great major premise of their 
thought was, ‘ We want to be what Paul wants us 
to be.” Or again, when he urges them to have the 
same mind as Jesus (2: 5), he closes his exhorta- 
tion with the statement, ‘“ Wherefore God highly ex- 
alted him” (2:9). That is in substance this sort 
of argument: “ We want the exaltation that God 
gave to his Son. The Son got it because he ignored 
mere honors, that he might be of service. So we 
will stop ‘ factions’ and ‘ vainglory,’ and seek things 
of real value.” 

Again: “Do all things without murmurings ” 
ate Fo oe “That ye may become cee 
and harmless.” 

Again: “ Beware of evil workers ” (3 : 2). Why? 
Because the real ‘ circumcision ’’—that is, the real 
Israel of God—are those that “ worship an spirit ” 
without reference to ceremonies. 

Again: “Rejoice in the Lord alway” (4: 4). 
Why? Because “the Lord is at hand.” 

No man could have made more honorable appeal 
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to men than Paul did. He gave them credit for 
good sense, and good intentions. He asked noth- 
ing, taught nothing but reasonable, high-toned, com- 
mon religious sense. 

If any pastor of to-day is tempted by the con- 
spicuous notoriety of some men who have great 
gifts in some directions, to embroider his sermons 
with poetry, or degrade them with slang and pro- 
fanity, in the false hope that he can thus “ reach 
the crowd,” a study of Paul—or for that matter of 
any really good and permanently useful pastor— 
will be a good antitoxin against this contagion 
of appeal to other than the best religious instincts. 

Paul made himself an exemplar. It was a great 
source of power that he could say, “ Follow me as I 
follow Christ.” In chapter 3: 4-16 he makes a 
wondrously effective use of his own experience. He 
was trying to show them that neither natural birth 
nor any amount of ceremony gives any one an in- 
heritance in the kingdom; and as an argument he 
goes on to say that he was of the best blood, of the 
soundest theology, and the most consistent cere- 
monialist, but that he threw all that, as a basis of his 
hope, out of the door—the back door—that he might 
make room in his heart for a simple faith in Jesus. 
. And even now he says, “ I have not been perfected.” 
No man who knew Paul would be unmoved by that 
great renunciation of his own merit, that discarding 
of all boastfulness, followed by the calm restfulness 
in Christ. 
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Therefore, “ brethren, be imitators of me.” The 
appeal to experience by preachers is sometimes 
spoken of in derogation; and, indeed, it may become 
so prominent as to seem egotistic. But the Saviour 
said, “ We speak that we do know, and testify that 
which we have seen.” And Peter at Jerusalem said, 
“We cannot but speak the things which we saw and 
heard ?(Acts: 4 + 20). 

The same principle that makes personal testimony 
to the value of a medicine the best kind of testimony, 
makes the testimony of experience the most effective 
in religious matters. 

Christianity is a religion, not a philosophy. It is 
an experience, not a theory. While there is a theory 
and a philosophy woven in with it, yet the warp and 
woof is experience. So the pastor who in an un- 
egotistic spirit, and without tiresome repeating of 
the same things, can tell what he personally knows 
about Jesus’ help, has a legitimate agency of no 
small value in persuading men to accept Christ. 

Paul was demonstrative; that is, he expressed to 
them his love and confidence. “God is my witness,” 
he writes, “ how I long after you all.” “So then, my 
beloved, as ye have always obeyed, not as in my 
presence only.” “ Howbeit ye did well that ye had 
fellowship with my afflictions.” “In the beginning 
of the gospel . . . no church had fellowship with 
me... but ye only.” Such are the outspoken 
approvals. 


CHAPTER II 
THE RIGHT KIND OF CHURCH 


“T give thanks to my God on all my remembrance of 
you—always, in every supplication of mine, making the 
supplication for you all with joy—for your fellowship 
in respect to the gospel from the first day until now; 
being confident of this very thing, that he who began 
a good work in you will complete it until the day of 
Jesus Christ. As it is just for me to think this in be- 
half of you all, because I have you in my heart; all of 
you being, both in my bonds, and in the defense and 
confirmation of the gospel, partakers of the grace with 
me. For God is my witness, how greatly I long for 
you all, with the tender affection of Jesus Christ. And 
this I pray, that your love may abound yet more and 
more, in knowledge and all discernment; in order that 
ye may distinguish the things that differ, that ye may 
be pure and without offense to the day of Christ; being 
filled with the fruit of righteousness, which is through 
Jesus Christ, to the glory and praise of God.”—Phil. 
It 3-II. 


THE things we approve in a public officer’s conduct, 
plus the things we desire to have him do, constitute 
our ideal for such an officer. The things that a 
woman likes in her husband, plus the things she 
would like to have him do that he does not do, show 
her ideal of a husband. In like manner the things 
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that Paul approved in a church, plus the things that 
he desired to have them do, give us his ideal of a 
church. That is, Paul’s praises, plus his prayers 
for this church at Philippi, give us his idea of the 
right kind of church, 

There are two clusters of virtues given here. 
One is a cluster of praises, and the other a cluster 
of prayers. Let us reflect upon these. 


THE PRAISES 


1. The central one of this cluster is Love. This is 
not mentioned in explicit words, but it is assumed 
when Paul says in verse nine, “ that your love may 
abound yet more and more.” Love for one another 
and for Christ is the bond of union in a church. 
In this is the difference from all other organizations 
of men. A political party is held together by a 
common interest in some great public issue. One 
does not need to love his fellow Republicans in 
order to be a good Republican. Politics makes 
strange bedfellows. Men associate with others in 
political life whom they would not invite to their 
homes; for the sake of some common cause they 
endure contact with men whom they do not even 
respect. People of musical genius associate with 
other geniuses in matters musical; but they may 
not have any affection for one another. 

But not soina church. The very bond of its union 
is love. If for any reason that bond is weakened, 
if the affection evaporates, or leaks out, then dis- 
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integration of the church follows. The church that 
quarrels has lost its usefulness in a community. It 
will soon disband, and its house of worship may be 
sold for a livery-stable. And that is a good change. 
A good livery-stable is worth far more to a com- 
munity than a church without love. 

This is Scripture teaching. “I give unto you a 
new commandment, That ye love one another . 
By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye have love one to another” (John 
13 : 34, 35). “ Hope maketh not ashamed; for the 
love of God is shed abroad in our hearts” (Rom. 
5:5). And in that morally beautiful thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians we are taught that the 
great gift of miracle-working faith, and the unflinch- 
ing sacrifice of life and property to the cause, are 
as worthless as sounding brass or tinkling cymbal 
if love is lacking. 

And what is thus taught in the Scripture is veri- 
fied in experience. Every one of you who has a 
firm standing in Christian faith, remembers that 
there was a time when you felt that a change had 
come over your attitude toward Christians. You 
thought more of the companionship of the godly; 
you felt more drawn toward the place where they 
are accustomed to meet; you had a new liking for 
the Bible; the fontal affections were directly affected. 

A quaint old evangelist of New York State used 
to tell how he came into the church. He had been 
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brought up under Christian teaching, and had no 
great emotional upheaval when he gave himself to 
Christ. It was the custom for those asking admis- 
sion to the church to tell an “ experience’; that is, 
they were to tell the church something about the 
mental struggles and victories they had been through 
in connection with their decision to be Christians. 
The old man said he went to the church, and 
standing up said: “ Brethren, I do not know that 
I have much of an experience to tell, but somehow, 
and I can’t tell how, I have fallen in love with God 
and with his people.” That is the underlying fact 
in all cases of those who come properly into the 
church. Somehow—and it does not matter how, 
or with what sort of emotion, at what time of life, 
or under what circumstances—somehow they must 
“fall in love with God and with his people.” That 
is, I take it, “ being born again.” ‘That is the real 
initiatory rite to the church. To join the church 
without that is like a deaf man joining a musical 
society, or a blind man going to a meeting of 
painters. 

So both by Scripture teaching and by the test of 
experience the bond of love is shown to be the vital 
bond that holds the “right kind of church” to- 
gether. 

2. The next jewel in the cluster is fellowship in 
furtherance of the gospel. This word fellowship 
ought to be modernized, for it has changed its mean- © 
ing in English. We usually mean by it a “ harmony 
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of feeling.” Good-fellowship means with us the 
companionship of those who think alike. But in the 
New Testament the word means partnership. In 
“ Pike’s Arithmetic ”’—the standard in New England 
a century and a quarter ago—that part of the book 
devoted to what in modern arithmetic is called 
“ Partnership,’ was called “ Fellowship.” So this 
reads, we have partnership in furtherance of the 
gospel. 

The letter shows us that Paul had just received 
some gift from them, for he says, “from the 
first day until now.” Again he says, “In the 
beginning of the gospel, when I departed from 
Macedonia, no church had fellowship (partnership) 
with me in the matter of giving and receiving, but 
ye only.” But, he continues, “I am filled, having 
received from Epaphroditus the things sent from 
you.” (See also 1 John 1 : 1-4.) 

The partnership in the gospel included also their 
prayers; for he says: “ I know that this will turn out 
for my salvation through your supplication and the 
supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ.” 

These two things—mutual prayers and helpful- 
ness in missionary work—marked that early church 
partnership. Just out of their old waiting faith in 
God into their new and richer faith in Jesus Christ, 
they at once began to spread the truth that had made 
them free. 

This is a vital element in the right kind of church. 


The very business of the church is to saturate society 
Cc 
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with the Christian kind of life. Its Great Commis- 
sion says, “Go into ‘all the world, and preach the 
gospel.” 

A great Christian convention” has lately passed a 
resolution to the effect that we should all try to 
make “every disciple a discipler.” To say that is 
like reenacting the Ten Commandments. That com- 
mission has been the order of the King from the 
first. And any disciple that has neglected it, has 
been, to that extent, a disloyal citizen of the king- 
dom, and an unfaithful servant of his King, and 
an unkind neighbor to the man that does not know 
the truth. 

But mission work has many branches. I am by 
no means saying that all should be street preachers, 
or public workers. The avenues for individual help- 
fulness are many.* As in the history of the up- 
building of an earthly kingdom some are farmers, 
and some artisans, and some statesmen, and some 
teachers, so in this kingdom of our Lord there are 
varieties of gifts, “one spirit, but many oper- 
ations”’ (1 Cor. 12: 1-11). Asa tree is animated 
in all its branches by the all-dominating purpose to 
produce fruit, so the right kind of church will be 
controlled in its activities and its general spirit by 
the aim to make known to men the gospel, and to 
cultivate in them loyalty to the King. I once heard 


2 The Northern Baptist Convention, at Los Angeles, Cal. 


8“°The Sky Pilot,’ Chap. XIII; “Figs and Thistles,’”? Chap. 
XLVII. 
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a man of holy living but homely speech say: “I have 
read that ‘the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.’ But I have been asking what is the end 
of wisdom? And I have made up my mind that it is 
obedience.” He was right. So also, while the senti- 
ment of missionary work is right and is the begin- 
ning, Christian duties, the words, and prayers, and 
contributions to the support of the missionaries are 
the end of it. A non-mission church is a non- 
Christian church. It may be a fairly good ethical 
club, but it is not a Christian church. 


THE PRAYERS 


1. “ That your love may abound more and more 
in knowledge.” Love may be very ignorant. Some 
mothers who would give their life for their children, 
ruin them in bringing them up because they do not 
know as much about doing it as a cat does about her 
kittens. They think it best to shield children from 
work, and to glut them with pleasures, while the 
great joys of work and self-control and helpfulness 
are entirely left out of their educational experiences. 
Some legislatures are in the same error, as shown 
in some laws against child-labor. In like manner 
churches may be filled with a zeal not according to 
knowledge. They may greet strangers heartily, and 
give money liberally, and yet not furnish the educa- 
tional guidance absolutely necessary for strong 
Christian character. They may give to the poor 
rather than provide for them the way to earn their 
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own living. There is a wise and right way to make 
the work of a church really effective. Churches 
ought to study and learn that way. As times and 
circumstances change, the methods of Christian 
work must change. What a church may do to-day 
may be outgrown to-morrow. Its love must take 
on the efficient ways of wisdom. 

The right kind of church must become more and 
more familiar with the facts of the gospel. The 
nature of sin and its results, the work of Christ, the 
teaching of Christ, the principles of judgment, the 
hope of the Christian, the program of missions— 
these and other important things must be familiar 
to the very rank and file of the right kind of church. 

Then the newest methods for the Sunday-school 
instruction, and the really valuable things to do in 
the way of social service, and the wise way to 
utilize the zeal of the young people—all these require 
wide-awake conditions in the church, and a grow- 
ing knowledge of the best things. 

Perhaps there is no more perplexing thing than 
to know how best to utilize the zeal and hopefulness 
of the young people. Churches have drifted into 
practices that are really harmful, though of course 
not so intended. The young folk have their meet- 
ings apart from the church. This makes a sort 
of old-fashioned* orphan asylum training for 
them. They learn only from one another. The 


*Not an up-to-date orphan asylum. See “How Two Hundred 
Children Live and Learn,” by P. R. Reeder. 
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result is that they never are brought into any 
close relations to those who have trodden the road 
before them. They are deprived of the lessons of 
experience. On the other hand, the older ones who 
have met the stern realities of life until the wings 
of fancy have been clipped, and the cold-storms have 
racked the worn cordage of the heart, and the minor 
strains have come into their songs—these need the 
warm enthusiasm uncooled by the disappointments 
of life, and unterrified by its defeats, that the young 
can give them. 

How can the two be mingled in such a way that 
the whole family of Christians—men, women, young, 
old, learned and unlearned, timid and courageous— 
may mutually contribute their share of comfort and 
inspiration to the whole church? Lord, give us help 
that our love may not always blunder along, but 
may increase in knowledge! 

2. That the love increase “in discernment.” When 
Solomon came to the throne of his father David, 
he was so sensible a man that he knew the great 
responsibility of his position, and therefore he 
prayed, “O Lord, give me wisdom, that I may 
know how to discern good from evil.” That is still 
a great need for us all, and especially for the 
right kind of church. 

There are two necessary elements in discern- 
ment. It implies first a standard of some sort. 
If I say, “ This hymn-book is seven inches and a half 
long,” how do I get that judgment? I must have in 
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my mind a rule marked with inches. By some proc- 
ess—far more mysterious than one at first im- 
agines—I compare the length of the book with my 
memory of seven inches and a half on a rule. If I 
do not have a fixed and quite definite notion in my 
mind about that rule, I can not tell how long the 
book is. Probably women could not get anywhere 
near the right estimate, for they are not used to 
measuring. A carpenter will tell by his eye almost 
exactly how long it is. He is used to that standard. 

So in music you say, “ That singer is off the 
key.” How do you know he is off? You have a 
musical memory of your own and his note is out of 
harmony with it. So you say he is off the key. But 
how do you know you are yourself on the key? 
You must get back to the standard pitch agreed upon 
by the leading musicians and called the international 
key—that is, a note that is caused by vibrations at 
the rate of five hundred and twenty-six a second; 
or, if you want concert pitch, five hundred and forty- 
six vibrations a second. By the same mental proc- 
esses we form all moral judgments. We know the 
good from the evil only by comparison with a moral 
standard. Christians compare conduct with the 
teachings of Jesus or the example of Jesus as they 
have understood them. When Paul would correct 
some of his friends he said, “ You have not so 
learned Christ” (Eph. 4: 20). And again, “Let 
this mind be in you, which was in Christ Jesus” 
(Phil. 2: 5); “put ye on the Lord Jesus” (Rom. 
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13:14). So all moral judgments are comparisons 
with moral standards. 

But to make correct comparisons we must have 
familiarity with the standards and practice in using 
them. The man who has a clear conception of the 
_ moral standard of Jesus and is practised in the art 
of comparing has discernment abounding. So if 
we are to increase in discernment we must practise 
comparing our conduct and all conduct with Jesus’ 
teaching. It must be the instinctive habit, when 
deciding what is to be done, and what is not to be 
done, to stop and ask, “ What is the Christian teach- 
ing upon this matter?” The parent who knows 
his duty well will educate his children to be quick 
and accurate in “discerning” good from evil by 
reference to the Scripture standards. The minister 
who does his full duty to his church will patiently 
and persistently impress on his congregation by 
precept, and by the method of his preaching, the 
importance of practice in deciding questions by the 
principles of the Saviour’s teaching, applying them in 
the various occasions of life. Thus they will “i- 
crease more and more in discernment,’ and have 
their ‘‘ senses exercised by reason of use to discern 
good and evil” (Heb. 5: 14). 

3. “That ye may approve the excellent.’ To 
know the right is much less than to do it. With 
most of us there are times when, if we were bought 
at what we know and sold at what we really approve, 
it would bankrupt the dealer in a short time. To 
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approve is to have an inward liking for the right. 
Ruskin has said that-until we love the right we are 
still in an immoral state. To approve learning is to 
love books. If a man loves any kind of work or 
study, he will be at it when he has leisure. To 
approve goodness is to do good from impulse rather 
than commandment. Probably God’s will is done in 
heaven that way.’ Not by compulsion. For men 
goodness becomes a sort of second nature. Such 
approval shows the work of real salvation to be 
well advanced. Kindness, and honesty, and truthful- 
ness are not then pumped from the wells of life by 
strong ethical machinery, but they are like water 
from artesian wells—from “ wells of water within 
us, springing up unto life eternal.” When we 
“approve the excellent,’ we shall not need to think 
of the reward for doing it; the joy will be in the 
doing. It will be its own reward. We shall not 
then, like Jacob, dickering with God, be moved by 
the argument, “ Give a tenth, and you will prosper.” 
There is a kind of holiness in life that is almost 
unholiness. To be always trying to be holy for the 
sake of heaven or even of being holy is a double- 
refined self-righteousness. It is the quintessence of 
that spirit which the Saviour rebuked in his talks 
to the Pharisees. It is not so crude a product as 
theirs, and it has much value as a social virtue, but 
as a Christian grace it falls short. The fully right 
man is one that does right because it would be 
against the grain of his own feelings to do any other 
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way. The next best reason for doing right is simply 
that Jesus wants it done. Love for him and love 
for the right are inseparably united in the highest 
life. That is what is meant by approve the excellent. 
Toward that attitude the right kind of church must 
strive. You will see at once that no outward polish- 
ing of manners can accomplish it. It must come 
from the help of that Spirit which works within us 
to will and to do. 

4. “ That ye may be sincere.” That is, there shall 
be but one aim—no concealed purposes, and no 
pretenses. There is a great joy in this sincerity. 
One who is sincere is not troubled by fear of being 
detected. The man on the witness-stand, if he is 
sincere in his statements, has no fear of the heckling 
lawyer. He folds his arms, and answers directly. If 
he is insincere, he is in fear that some of his answers 
will not harmonize with the others. In religious 
work and conversation the sincere man has no re- 
straining thought holding him back lest he be called 
a deceiver. There is a heart open to the truth, and 
fearlessness in doing it. The value o€ this in Chris- 
tian work is very great. We hear much about 
Mr. Sunday. Not long since a magazine had a long 
report of an interview with the evangelist. It was 
a very sharp statement, unflinchingly giving the im- 
pressions of the interviewer—and they were by no 
means friendly. But it said, “of his sincerity there 
can be no doubt.” This has been said by many who 
heard him. I am not now expressing any judgment 
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on the man or his methods; I am only noting how 
the belief of a man’s sincerity is recognized as a 
counterbalance to many things not approved by the 
public. To be sincere is to have power with men, 
comfort in yourself, and good standing with God. 

5. “That ye may be without offense.’ That is 
a sort of negative virtue. It means that the really 
desirable traits of the Christian life and character 
shall not be offset by blemishes. The excrescences 
of life will be removed. It is not easy to know just 
what was in the apostle’s mind. But there are condi- 
tions in churches that may well be included. It 
sometimes occurs that a church has a snobbish 
atmosphere. James knew about that when he wrote 
in his epistle chapter 1 : 1-7. A man once went to 
a church in St. Louis. He was a working man, a 
good Christian. He wanted to identify himself with 
the church in the city. He asked one of the deacons 
about bringing his letter. The deacon looked him 
over with a critical eye, and replied, “ Well, we 
really have no vacancies now. ‘There is a little 
church over yonder where you can get in.” Some 
churches have a great temptation to cater to the 
so-called aristocratic people. I heard a minister 
in Cincinnati say: “ We do not want the poor in our 
church. We have built a mission for them.” Some 
churches have an insatiable hunger for entertain- 
ment and sensation in their services, rather than 
worship and instruction. Others want to raise 
money, but to do it all by fairs and suppers. Some 
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are as eager for newspaper notice as some singers 
are for bouquets. All these blemishes may be at- 
tached to churches very strong and well-developed 
in true graces; but these are offenses. The right 
kind of church will seek to be rid of them all. 

And finally he says, “ Filled with the frmt of 
righteousness.’ That is a sort of summing up, a 
review of his thought. It means love, peace among 
the members, helpfulness to one another, and to the 
cause of Christ at large. Such a church is indeed 
the house of God, the pillar and ground of the truth. 

May it be the aim of our church and of all 
churches. 


CHAPTER III 
THE RIGHT KIND OF CHURCH-MEMBERS 


“Only let your conduct be worthy of the gospel of 
Christ, that whether I come and see you, or remain 
absent, I may hear of your affairs, that ye stand fast 
in one spirit, with one mind, striving together for the 
faith of the gospel; and in nothing terrified by the 
adversaries; which is to them a proof of perdition, but 
to you of salvation, and that from God. Because to you 
it was granted in behalf of Christ—not only to believe 
on him—but in his behalf to suffer also.”—Phil. 1: 
27-30. 


THERE is no change in God. He is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever. What pleased him in 
Abraham’s time or in Adam’s time pleases him 
to-day. 

And there is no change in the moral nature of 
man. We all are in need of guidance and of help 
as much as Jacob or Moses was. We are sinners 
by nature and by unbroken practice as truly as 
Peter or Paul was. There is none that is with- 
out sin. 

And the duty of faith has not changed. It was 
preached to Abraham, and to Abel. All men agree, 
that faith toward God is the only attitude toward 
him that men ought to have. (Heb. 11.) 

28 
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And Christ is the same toward all that call upon 
him; “for there is no difference: . . all have come 
short of the glory of God; being justified freely by 
his grace, through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus: whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith” (Rom. 3 : 23-25); “and he is the 
propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but 
also for the whole world” (1 John 2: 2). 

For these reasons the counsel of Paul, who knew 
these eternal truths, to these Philippians is counsel 
for us also. His letter, like other Scriptures, “ is 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction which is in righteousness” (2 Tim. 
3: 16). Let us examine his exhortations. 

1. “Let your conversation be worthy of the 
gospel.” 

We shall find an interesting and suggestive light 
on the passage if we consider for a little the phrase, 
“let your conversation be.” This has been variously 
translated. By the word “conversation” we usu- 
ally mean talk. Let your talk—your speech—be 
worthy, etc. But this was not Paul’s thought when 
he wrote his sentence. If you will pardon a refer- 
ence to the language in which it was written, you 
will see the idea Paul had in mind. The verb 
is politeuwo, which means perform the duties of 
a polites, or citizen. You will easily see what 
the family relations of that root-word are. We 
have metropolis, metropolitan, police, politics, politi- 
cal, impolitic, polite, impolite. All these are related 
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to the community life. Sometimes the thought is, 
“belonging to a city’; sometimes, “belonging to 
the public affairs of a whole state’; but it always 
has the suggestion of the community in which one 
lives. A man could not be a polites if he lived in 
the woods alone. We might well express its idea to 
the Greek mind by, “Conduct your social, or your 
political, life worthily.” That is, live the life of a 
good citizen. A good way to put it would be, 
Citizenize yourselves worthily. 

But it is not a citizen of Philippi or of the United 
States that is in mind; but a citizen of the kingdom 
of Christ. For the New Testament conception of 
the Christian is that he is a citizen of the heavenly 
kingdom. For a time his “ domicile” is here, but 
his “ allegiance ” is in heaven. As “ sojourners and 
pilgrims” we are “to have our behavior seemly ” 
(CT Peter 2 1152): 

We are like Americans living together in China. 
Their present business is there; they are bound in 
many ways by the customs of that country. But 
they are coming back here sometime. Their deepest 
and most vital interests are in connection with this 
country. They want their children to know the 
language here, and to be educated in the morals and 
religion of this land to which they will sometime 
come. So, while they are there, they try to live 
worthy of their American allegiance, and among 
themselves they live by American laws. 

So Paul thinks of the Christians as members of a 
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Christ-centered kingdom, living in a world not 
Christian, and exhorts them to live as members of 
such a kingdom should live; “ Carry on your church 
life in a manner worthy of the gospel” ; “ citizenize”’ 
worthily. : 

But this exhortation leads us to ask, What is the 
“gospel” of which we are to live worthily? The 
word means “ good news.” But what is the “ news,” 
and in what does the “ goodness” consist? 

As we think of it, we see that it is not news to 
tell us there is a God. All the nations knew that 
long before Paul’s day. You will recall that when 
he went to Athens, he found the streets lined with 
altars to many gods. (Acts 17: 22, 23.) Every 
nation has had some idea of a God whose favor must 
be sought if things are to go well with it. Their 
ideas of him have been crude, and to us they appear 
very erroneous. But it would not be news to tell any 
nation under heaven that there is a God. 

And it is not news to tell men that they ought to 
obey God when they know what he requires. Every 
priest of heathendom, and every medicine-man 
among the Indians has taught that. 

And it is not news to tell men of a judgment to 
come. In Egypt, thousands of years before Paul’s 
time, men were taught that. We read in their 
records that the souls of all men must come before 
Osiris for judgment. Immediately after death, the 
soul is taken to the Hall of Truth, and arraigned be- 
fore him and his forty-two assistant judges. Then 
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Anubis, the son of Osiris, brings out a pair of bal- 
ances. Into one side he puts true living, and into 
the other he puts the records of a man’s life. If 
the balances show the man’s life to have been true 
to the standard, he is taken into fellowship of the 
gods for three thousand years, and then absorbed 
into the divine being as a drop of water is absorbed 
into the ocean. 

And the idea of a judgment permeates all the 
Old Testament; not the New Testament form of the 
idea, but the substance of it. 

It is not news to say that a future life awaits us. 
With more or less clearness that has been the hope 
of the world; and this has not been confined to the 
more advanced nations; for even the untutored sav- 
age who 


Sees God in stones, and hears him in the winds, 


has the hope of a “ happy hunting-ground ” to cheer 
his rough and stormy life. 

And it was not a new code of ethics that was 
sent out with the gospel. There are no new prin- 
ciples of ethics in the New Testament. The man of 
God in the Old Testament as his portrait is drawn 
there does not suffer in comparison with the man 
of God in the New Testament. The twenty-eighth 
of Job does not blush in the presence of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

But this is the gospel of God—this threefold news, 
this threefold goodness. 
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First, the good news that God who is Judge, is 
also Father, and has fatherly aims for his children. 
To the heathen world God is a being who uses men 
for his own selfish pleasure. There is in their idea 
of him no hint that he is interested in the happiness 
or the holiness of mankind. 

And to the Jewish leaders, though they were far 
ahead of the Greeks and Romans, God was a being 
rather to be feared than loved. He was more judge 
and ruler than Father. It was a new thing for them 
to begin their prayers with “ Our Father, which art 
in heaven.” To the Jew he was also a racial God. 
Gentiles had no part in his thought. 

But the gospel presents him as Father. Over all 
men, in all the ages, he has been watching, and 
filling their history with efforts to bring them to a 
destiny far beyond their highest conceptions. (Acts 
14 : 15-17; 17: 24-28.) While we may be indiffer- 
ent and careless, God the Father almighty hovers 
over us all with the tenderness of earthly parents 
multiplied by infinity. When we go into a good 
home, we observe that through and through it is 
permeated by a thoughtfulness for the children. 
Father and mother work for their support; the house 
is arranged for their comfort; books are provided 
for their education; schools are found for their 
profit; for them social advantages are sought with 
care; all the house is fragrant with the perfume 
of parental love. The sweetest words for us are 
“father ” and “ mother.” They stir all the fountains 
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of gratitude and unselfishness. Multiply that by 
tens, by hundreds, and thousands, by infinity— 
carry it up to its highest development—and you have 
the “ Fatherhood of God.” While we sit here listen- 
ing, he is sending forth his Spirit, trying to make 
the very words I am saying to you, and the text I 
am using to-day, the means of bettering your heart 
and life. 

A man well known to you all by his musical com- 
positions said to me a few days before he died, 
“How do you pray? What is in your mind as you 
try to voice your petitions?” I told him what a 
Roman Catholic priest once told me he said to an 
inquirer: “ Go to your room, kneel down, close your 
eyes, think of yourself as with your Father, and then 
talk to him as a boy talks to his father.” 

An old minister wrote to me when I was about 
to enter the ministry, “Study appropriate forms of 
address to the Deity in prayer.” I did, and I settled 
down to this one, “ Our Father, which art in 
heaven.” Is that the way you pray? If not, then 
learn to do so. Let your imagination do its work. 
Think of yourself as before the throne of God where 
all that come honor him. Think of him as desirous 
to help you. You are not to say as the Psalmist did 
in Psalm 4o, “I have waited patiently for the Lord 
till he inclined unto me.” There is no waiting about 
it. He is waiting until you incline unto him. Is 
that news to you? If so, I bring you good news 
that God is a Father, and waits to help you. 
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Then the second part of the “ good news ” is that 
Christ came into the world to be the mediator 
through whom we may be helped and led into the 
life that God the Father has in mind for us. We 
are not able to enter that life alone. Many things 
stand in the way. But Christ is able to meet all 
the difficulties, whatever they may be, and accom- 
plish the divine purposes in us. 

And the third part is that faith in Christ is the 
only condition of his help. We need not to be 
learned, nor holy—a glad submission to Jesus as 
guide and teacher is the sole condition. Unless we 
have that, all the help he came to bring will be 
of no avail. The man who rejects Christ has little 
or no profit in any way from his great life of love or 
his great sacrificial death. All the promises are to 
those that believe in Christ. (Eph. 1 : 13.) 

Those three things taken in their fulness make up 
all the gospel, namely: God, as Father, has great 
destiny in mind for all mankind; Christ is able to 
bring us to it; faith in him is the one requirement 
for his help. Suppose now we think of ourselves 
as those that have been taken into the community of 
gospel believers, the family of God. We think of 
God as hovering over us with intense interest. We 
have Christ helping us to attain the destiny God 
desires, and faith in Christ the only requirement of 
us. What sort of lives, think you, are the only 
proper ones for us? 

There are many things appropriate to be con- 
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sidered. But we will try and consider the ones 
that were in Paul’s mind. There are three: 


I. AN UNWAVERING MISSIONARY SPIRIT 


I take it that we shall agree with Paul when he 
points out, first, that we should be stedfast in our 
endeavors to secure in ourselves and in others the 
faith that the gospel requires. “ Stand fast, striving 
for the faith of the gospel.’ We shall miss his 
thought if we read this as simply “ stand fast”; that 
is, stick to our place. I heard the editor of a church 
paper say that he was preaching the same sermons 
now that he wrote when he was a student. He said 
he could not see but that they were as good sermons 
as he preached now. Perhaps they were. But 
he must have been a very precocious young man 
or a very poverty-stricken old man if he had simply 
“stood fast ”»—“ pegged down.” 

A man might “stand fast” in a view that is 
narrow and a faith that is mainly stubbornness. 
That is not Paul’s idea. To bring that out, the 
words must be hyphenated. It is, stand-fast-in- 
striving-for-the-faith-of-the-gospel; that is, make 
constant endeavor to obtain not the growth of the 
church, though that is important, but to obtain and 
promote the faith of the gospel. This is not a 
momentary affair. Faith is not an act, it is a state 
of mind. It grows in intelligence and in strength. 
It grows by experience, and by effort. It seeks to 
attain what God wants us to attain. The faith of 
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the gospel is to be world-wide and heart-deep. We 
are to be instant in season and out of season in 
our endeavors to bring that to pass. There are no 
times when we are to be out of service. There are 
no places where we may not be loyal to that purpose. 
There are no circumstances in which we are not to 
remember our relations to that great purpose of God. 
In human wars we have neutral nations ; our govern- 
ment technically is neutral in the European war— 
individually we have keen sympathies one way or the 
other. But in this matter there is no neutral terri- 
tory. We are either for or against. I do not mean 
that we are always conscious of this; but in the net 
effect of our deeds and our words and our spirit we 
are either for or against. What we are asked to do 
is to stand-fast-in-our-endeavors-to-bring-to-pass- 
the-“ faith of the gospel.” It will not do for us to 
pause after the word “ stand fast ”—as if we were at 
the end of things—stuck fast. We must hyphenate 
the phrase. That means that we are in constant 
sympathy with all the kingdom of God in efforts to 
make the kingdom come, and to make every knee 
bow to Christ. Just as a loyal citizen of Germany, or 
of England, is interested in all his country’s actions 
and successes, whether he be at home on the farm 
or in the ranks of the army, so we are to be stedfast- 
in-our-interests-for-the-faith-of-the-gospel, whether 
we are ministers or laymen, teachers or scholars, 
As Mr. Spurgeon used to say to his church, “ We 
must all be at it, and at it all the time,” 
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That is what Paul meant, I take it, by stand-fast- 
striving-together-for-the-faith-of-the-gospel. 


II. MUTUAL HELPFULNESS 


The second element in the right kind of church- 
member according to this text is strive together— 
not singly—for the faith of the gospel. Since the 
faith of the gospel is required in all, no faithful fol- 
lower can rest contented when some of his associ- 
ates do not have it progressing in their lives. What 
Paul has in mind is not simply each one striving to 
have this faith—every man for himself, and let the 
hindmost bear his own burden—but he says, strive 
together. There is a union effort to be made—a 
sort of team-work. Not a union of churches, or of 
denominations—for there were no denominations 
then—but a union of individuals—a mutual helpful- 
ness in the Christian life. It is the same idea that 
he had in mind when he wrote to the Galatians: 
“ Brethren, even if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye 
who are spiritual restore such an one, in a spirit of 
meekness, . . Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ” (Gal. 6: 1, 2). Jesus 
taught that you should cast out the beam from your 
eye, that you may see clearly to get the mote from 
your brother’s eye. James wrote, “Confess your 
faults one to another, and pray one for another.” 

This is what the church is specially for. If when 
a man becomes a believer in Christ, he is to get no 
help from the church, what is the church worth to 
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him? If he is to be criticized and neglected in the 
church by his fellow Christians, what is the good of 
being among them? He can get that outside. Any 
saloon-keeper can do that for him. He can pray by 
himself. Heaven’s windows are all opentohim. He 
can talk to others about the gospel in the home or 
the shop. But when he feels the need of comfort 
and prayer, or, if he does not feel it, when he ought 
to feel it, if his fellow Christians are in sympathy 
with him, and ready, in patience and love, to help 
him to the faith of the gospel, then he will find 
the church a blessed thing. Its fellowship will be a 
help and an inspiration. Strive together for the 
faith of the gospel, with the emphasis on “ together.” 


III. COURAGE 


But these efforts will require courage, for there 
will be oppositions of many kinds. If a man tries 
to regulate his political conduct by Christian ideas, 
he will find plenty of hindrance. If he is a peace 
man he will be called a “ mollycoddle.” They will 
tell him he “has a wish-bone in place of a back- 
bone.” They will tell him he lacks patriotism, and 
probably courage. It will take more moral stamina 
often to stand up for Jesus than to stand up before 
a cannon. 

In matters of biblical teaching, some men who 
love the truth and who are honestly trying to make 
it known are opposed by old, ignorant prejudices, 
and are called heretics and deceivers. Jesus and 
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Paul were each accounted a prince among heretics. 
It needs courage to be a devoted adherent to the 
truth. ! 

The character of the adversaries has changed, but 
their spirit has not changed. So Paul adds, “im 
nothing terrified by the adversaries.” And see by 
what sort of argument he bolsters the courage of 
the Philippians—and ours, if we will receive it. 
These oppositions, he says, are evident proofs of 
perdition to the opposers. That is a subtle reason- 
ing. It amounts to this. Those who are against 
God are destined to perdition—that is, to utter de- 
feat. Ifa clerk in some great department store sets 
himself against the avowed policy of the store, so 
that he is discourteous to customers and dishonest in 
his representations about the goods, and if he laughs 
at the other clerks who are loyal to the concern, 
what must be the outcome? If the concern is to 
live he must be out of it. He cannot be allowed 
to remain. A friend of his might say to him: “ Sir, 
this persistent course of yours is, if you will think 
ahead a little, a proof that you will be discharged. 
That lie you told the woman the other May} is only 
an advance warning that you are to go.” 

That is the sort of reasoning that Paul uses here. 
They that oppose the faith of the gospel must go, or 
God is a failure. Their opposition to God is a proof 
of God’s opposition to them, and hence of their 
final defeat. 

And then he turns the same argument the other 
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way. If, he says, men are stedfast in their efforts 
to obtain the faith of the gospel, and withstand 
persecution for it, it shows that God is helping them. 
But if God helps men he is with them; and if God be 
with them, who can be against them? So the very 
endurance of opposition is a proof of their salvation. 
Thus in the midst of their difficulties there comes up 
this fountain of courage. Bunyan tells in his “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” of seeing a fire burning which 
some men were trying to put out, but the more they 
poured on water the more the fire burned. Then he 
was taken in behind the scenes, and there he saw a 
man pouring oil into the back of the fire. That was 
Bunyan’s way of teaching that persecutions fail to 
quench the faith of the gospel because God is supply- 
ing the inner strength to sustain his own people. 

These, then, are the great marks of a good church- 
member : 

Stedfast endeavor to secure the faith of the 
gospel. 

United endeavor to help one another to have that 
faith. 

Unflinching courage in the work. 

May these qualities be ours in great abundance. 


CHAPTER IV 
PAUL’S PRESCRIPTION FOR A PEACEABLE CHURCH 


“If then there is any consolation in Christ, if any 
encouragement from love, if any communion of the 
Spirit, if any tender affection and compassion, make 
my joy complete, that ye be of the same mind, having 
the same love, being of one accord, minding the one 
thing; doing nothing through party spirit or vainglory, 
but in humility each esteeming others better than him- 
self; regarding not each one his own things, but each 
one also the things of others. Have this mind in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus; who, existing in the 
form of God, accounted not the being on an equality 
with God a thing to be retained; but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant, becoming in the likeness 
of men; and being found in fashion as a man, he hum- 
bled himself, becoming obedient to death, and the death 
of the cross. Wherefore also God highly exalted him, 
and gave him the name which is above every name; 
that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
beings in heaven, and of beings on earth, and of beings 
under the earth, and every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father,”— 
Phil, 2: 1-11. 


Tuts church at Philippi was a very good church. 
We read how Paul commended their fellowship in 
the gospel, and they boasted about him. He says: 
“As ye always obeyed . .. in my presence”: 
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“Ye are my joy and my crown”; “ Ye alone sent 
once and again unto my need.” One might almost 
say that he flattered them, or at least overstated 
their excellencies. 

But while this is true, there appears to be in his 
mind the recognition of some subtle evil working 
among them, which he feared, and which he was 
seeking to uproot or to counteract. 

He says: “ Do all things without murmurings ” ; 
“Let your forbearance be known to all men”; “I 
exhort Euodia and Syntyche to be of the same 
mind.” And he exhorts one Syzygus as a true 
yokefellow to help them get together in harmony. 
Such exhortations might seem at first thought to 
detract from the exuberant praise he has been giving 
them. 

But, as we think of it, such is not the real import 
of the story. The truth is, the very excellencies 
he mentions are the very things that naturally beget 
the danger of the evils he would ward off. Crops 
will not flourish where weeds will not grow. The 
soil that will not produce thistles will not yield 
grass. And the gardener who expects good vege- 
tables knows he must fight weeds. 

The boy that can’t be mischievous, can’t be any- 
thing else very successfully. If we find a company 
of men all alive with desire to do something we shall 
find a company liable to strife and personal ambi- 
tions. If a church is simply a company of people 
who can sit through the year under the soothing 
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influences of a smooth preacher, and be content only 
to listen and pay the salary, it will be easy to get on 
with them. They will not meddle with either the 
religion or the politics of the community. Such a 
church would be a twin sister to a graveyard, and 
the poorest of the twins at that (and our apology to. 
the graveyard for this association). No one would 
get disappointed there, for they have no ambitions. 
No one would be jealous, for there is no affection. 
No one would be uneasy about the slow progress of 
religion, for they have no purpose to make it pro- 
gress. No one would be disturbed at error in the 
teaching, for they do not know truth when they 
hear it, and do not bother to find it out. There 
would be no martyrs there, for mollycoddles do not 
become martyrs. 

But if you find a company of people who are seek- 
ing after truth, there will be difference of standpoint, 
and hence discussions. If a man has great interest 
in the welfare of the children and is engaged in the 
Sunday-school work, he will want to have the best 
up-to-date methods; and he may be in the way of 
some one who has other plans and methods in mind. 

If some one with the best of motives has a plan 
for the best methods of church work in any one of its 
various departments, he may come into conflict with 
some other man with an equally good motive, but 
with different plans. One man wants pew-renting, 
and another does not; but they both want the church 
to pay its bills. One man wants the duplex en- 
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velopes, and the other wants the more private way 
of getting money; but both want the missionary 
cause to have a generous and glad support. The 
Pharisees of Jesus’ time were not mollycoddles. Get 
one converted, and you might have an apostle Paul. 
Very large fishes are caught from ponds full of 
pollywogs. The Puritans were not a comfortable 
lot to live with. I am glad they lived, and glad I 
did not have to live with them. But they were the 
men who withstood the allurements of laziness and 
“conformity.” In Paul’s time there was a Diotre- 
phes who loved to have the preeminence, but he was 
a more useful man than he who was willing to have 
no eminence. “A live dog is better than a dead 
lion.” Those disciples who discussed who should be 
greatest, would have had no discussions if they were 
only passengers willing to ride in the boat, but who 
“neither row, nor fish, nor cut bait.” A fuss may 
sometimes be better than a funeral. 

So in the very church where there is the most life 
the possibilities of friction are the greatest. The 
church most like the Philippians in its excellencies is 
the one most in need of Paul’s cautionary teachings. 
For us, therefore, to consider his teachings is by 
no means to be understood as condemning the 
churches to which we speak, but rather to help the 
most active not to endanger their success by the 
faults their circumstances and energies make pos- 
sible. 

How does Paul deal with such a situation? In 
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general he exhorts, “ Do nothing through strife or 
vainglory.” 

The real core of the danger is love of “ vain- 
glory”; that is, personal desire to be called great; 
to have men think of us as the important ones; to 
have a secret desire that when any stranger comes 
into the church he will think we are the chief 
influence there. That is what Paul calls glory, and 
vainglory at that. Vainglory means empty glory— 
a glory that has no more in it than a soap-bubble 
after you prick it—just a drop of suds. Do noth- 
ing for the sake of that sort of reputation. 

But merely to exhort is of no use anywhere. It is 
like teasing a boy to be good. You say, Please don’t 
be a bad boy. And he says, Why should I not be 
abad boy? Teasing has no value. To make any one 
better we must give him some reason for being so. 
And Paul goes on to give some reasons for his 
exhortation ; that is, to put some moral powder into 
his gun so that his bullet of exhortation may get 
somewhere. Let us examine his words thoughtfully. 

1. And this is his plea: “ Fulfil ye my joy.” That 
might look like a cheap sort of reason. It looks like 
egoism. But one may talk about oneself, and not be 
egoistic. Mr. Moody used to talk very much about 
himself, and yet he was not egoistic. It was not his 
purpose to exalt himself; he only used his own ex- 
_ perience to illustrate and impress truth for others’ 
sake. So Paul speaks of himself, not for the sake 
of exalting himself, but for the sake of helping 
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others. “ Fulfil ye my joy,” because my joy is full 
when you become the best sort of people. This kind 
of appeal is still a good one. For the sake of the 
joy of the pastor do nothing through strife. For the 
pastor’s joy is full when you become what you ought 
to be. The man who under God is the pastor of a 
church, has an experience that is a mystery to him- 
self. There comes into his heart a feeling of identi- 
fication with his church that goes a long way toward 
a fatherly feeling. He is as much concerned about 
the people’s Christian completeness as about his own. 
If they are rejoicing, he rejoices. If they are ina 
low spiritual state, he is depressed. 

This feeling is not the result of culture, though it 
may be helped by it. It comes as the love for a 
child comes to a young mother. A man feels called 
to a pastorate, and at once his heart becomes united 
to the people there. He begins to pray for their per- 
fection, and to be glad when they are doing right. 
Their welfare is his joy. So it is not egoistic to 
say, Do this to fulfil the pastor’s joy. 

There are few things that give a pastor more 
heartache than factions and vainglory in the church. 
In the wide-awake churches, where things are being 
done, his heaviest single task is to keep friction from 
developing among the workers. He isa friend to all. 
They come to him with their plans and desires. He 
hears their complaints. He gives more thought to 
how he can unite those that differ, and heal those 
that have been hurt in some way, and reenlist those 
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that have been crowded out of places—I say he 
gives more anxious prune oe to that than to his 
sermons. 

Most of the pastors I know—and I know a great 
many of them—can say without any egoism, “ Ful- 
fil ye my joy, that ye do nothing through strife or 
vainglory.” 

2. “In humility each esteeming others better than 
himself.’ This is not an easy thing to do, especially 
by intellectual people. If they did they might deny 
the conclusions of their best judgment. They might 
say, ‘“ Why should I think them better than I if they 
are not? Am I to try to deceive myself?” 

I suppose Paul is not talking about the absolute 
worth of anybody; he is talking about matters in 
which vainglory is the chief factor. About honors, 
and preeminences. In such things regard the other 
man better entitled to such baubles if he wants 
them. It will be no loss to you, and may please him, 
You may feel sorry for him that he wants them. 
It is the same thought that is expressed in Romans 
when Paul says, “In honor preferring one an- 
other”; that is, put the other man in front when 
honors are being distributed. 

3. Another specific is this, “ Regard not cee one: 
his own things, but each one also the things of 
others’’; that is, try to take the other man’s view- 
point. In some places in the country districts they 
have a sign put up for the guidance of autoists. It 
reads, “ Give the other fellow half the road”’ That 
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is the autoist version of Paul’s thought. In all ques- 
tions the man who has another view has a right to 
be heard. He has a right to be recognized as a part. 
of the church. He has a right to have his feelings 
considered. That is simple fairness to one another. 
It goes a long way toward keeping the peace. Men 
are not so sensitively anxious about having their own 
way as they are about being counted in among the 
common assets of wisdom. To be ignored and 
passed by as if they did not have any sense is 
practically to blot them out of existence. And no 
man likes to be rubbed out like a mark on a black- 
board. So Paul says, Take thought about the other 
man’s rights as well as your own; recognize him and 
his value. 

4. And now he makes another appeal. And as the 
sun outshines the moon and makes it to be forgotten, 
so this appeal when fully realized makes all others to 
be forgotten. This is a favorite way with Paul. 
You will remember how he wrote to the Ephesians, 
that he prayed for them that they might know the 
power of God as it was manifest in raising Christ 
from the dead. That included all other power. 
At another time he said, “ He that spared not his 
Son, how shall he not with him give us all things?” 
That is, the love that sent Christ includes all other 
gifts. Again he says, “ Love is the fulfilling of the 
law”; that is, it includes all other things. By a 
similar way of presenting his ideas he now gives 


a great example which includes all other appeals: 
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“Let this mind be in you, which was in Chnst 
Jesus.’ If we can tune our lives to the key of his 
life, we may not do what he did, nor shall we all be 
alike, any more than all the instruments in an 
orchestra are alike; but we shall all be in harmony, 
and peace will prevail in the church. 

“Being in the form of God.’ I presume that 
nine-tenths of us, unless we have been led out of the 
idea, think of some physical form in which God 
exists. <A little girl going to church one morning, 
said to her mother, “ Mother, how large do you 
think God is?” Her mother said, “ How large do 
you think heis?” “I think his head is about as large 
as this parasol.” That was a child’s notion, but it is 
very much like some older folks’ notion. The form 
of God? That is not Paul’s concern here. But we 
shall not get his idea unless we stop a minute on the’ 
word used by him. It is morphe. 

We shall get a hint of that word if we recall the 
word morphology, which means “the science of 
forms ”’; that is, it deals with those principles which 
regulate the forms that life of any kind takes on. 
For example, if a people think that the person of the 
Mikado is sacred, their political institutions will take 
on a certain form expressing that faith. The cere- 
monies connected with the coronation of the Mikado 
are the morphe of the Japanese idea of their ruler. 
When the English became possessed with the idea 
that all men were equal in God’s sight, it was in- 
evitable that the throne of the empire must be shaken. 
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A Puritan faith must have framed the New England 
institutions as its morphe as certainly as a clean, 
pure woman’s disposition will produce a clean home 
and a neat dress for her morphe. Morphe is the 
form that any soul seeks as its own proper expres- 
sion. The proper morphe of a child will match its 
age and powers. The girl will surround herself with 
dolls; the boy will want guns and swords. The 
morphe of a drunkard will be saloons and bad com- 
pany. The morphe of singers will be musical sur- 
roundings. The morphe of students will be libraries 
and fellow students. . 

It is always the surroundings that grow out of and 
match and express the inner life. Now what Paul 
means to say is that Jesus was in the surroundings 
and the circumstance of God. His manner of exist- 
ence was that with which divine nature naturally 
clothes itself. We do not know, and cannot think 
what that is, because we know so inadequately the 
nature of God. Paul is not trying to tell us that. 
He is only telling what was necessary to impress his 
point at that time. 

Christ, although he had the glorious state that 
befitted his nature, although he was surrounded 
with angels of heaven who honored him and loved 
him and went forth to minister to his friends 
(Heb. 1: 14), did not think it “a thing to be 
retained.” Here we may again look at Paul’s word. 
It is the same one we would use if we were to 
describe the action of a little child in holding on to 
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something with its hand. The idea is not of going 
out for something, but of holding on to something. 
Christ had the honor of heaven, but he did not cling 
to it. He lived in that glory which he had with the 
Father before the world was. And he had a right 
to stay in it. He would have claimed no more than 
his proper honor if he had clung to it. But he did 
not cling to it. 

But for the sake of mankind he “emptied him- 
self” of that kind of glory, and took on him “ the 
form of a servant.” I take it that the core of the 
thought is: From a king in glory served by all about 
him he descended to be a servant. To phrase it in 
modern metaphor, from an independent he became 
dependent ; from being captain and pilot he became a 
common sailor; from being a “ captain of industry ” 
he became a common day-laborer; and, more than 
that, although a righteous citizen entitled to life, he 
submitted to death, even the death on the cross as a 
criminal between two thieves. 

We must read this in the light of what Paul was 
discussing, namely, this love of preeminence and 
vainglory. And over: against this he puts this 
supreme disregard of glory and eminence, and says, 
Try to be like Christ Jesus in this self-abnegation 
for others’ sake. 

But we must ask again about the real point of the 
comparison. Why did Jesus plunge into this Niagara 
of human danger? Was it to have a good swim? 
Was it to hear the plaudits of those who, standing 
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on the shore, saw the wonderful rescue? Oh, no! 
He thought only of those he came to save. The 
surrender of eminence was not a virtue in itself. It 
was the presence of so strong a desire to do men 
good that the eminence was forgotten in the de- 
sire to do the good. With him heaven lost its 
charm while men were in need andin sin. His glory 
was per se good and honorable. Eminence in the 
church is honorable. But in the scales over against 
the desire to help it is “the small dust of the 
balance.” And this is the great point for us to 
note. Simply to become a nobody, to have no am- 
bitions and no eminence—that is not here com- 
mended; and to suffer is not set forth as a virtue; 
but to have so much desire for the peaceful activities 
and usefulness of the church that we forget the per- 
sonal vanities—that is the approved idea. 
“Wherefore also God highly exalted him, and gave 
him the name which is above every name.” Jesus’ 
kind of condescension is the stepping-stone to the 
highest honors. How wonderfully that has been ful- 
filled! To-day there is no name at which so many 
men are thrilled with thankfulness as the name of 
Jesus. More people bow to him as King than to 
any other king. His servants listen for his word 
with a loyalty the Kaiser cannot command. His 
people have a trust in his rule more stedfast than 
that of any people in their rulers. We hear about 
national anthems. The English sing “ God Save the 
King”; the Germans, “Hoch der Kaiser”; the 
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French, the “ Marseillaise ”; the Americans, ‘ Hail 
Columbia.” But more people sing, and sing with 
greater enthusiasm, when the national anthem of 
the Christian kingdom is sung. : 

In the summer of 1881 I went to England on a 
steamer of the Anchor Line. We left New York 
soon after President Garfield was assassinated. We 
had nine days at sea—and there was no wireless 
then. When we went into the harbor at Moville a 
boat came out to meet us. Our first inquiry was, 
“How is Garfield?” They said he was better. 
Then we Americans broke out and sang “‘ Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow.” We sang it with 
a feeling the English could not know. Then some 
‘one started “ God Save the Queen.” We all stood 
up, and tried to join in a song to the honor of the 
only royal person we had any respect for—Queen 
Victoria. But we were in a sense apart from the 
English, till some one started 


All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
Let angels prostrate fall; 

Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all. 


Let every kindred, every tribe 
On this terrestrial ball, 

To him all majesty ascribe, 
And crown him Lord of all. 


That awoke the enthusiasm of all. Scotch and 
English, Irish and American sang with tears in 
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their eyes and tremors in their voices. That was a 
“name above every name.” At that name 


The seas, the wars, the centuries interposed, 
Vanished in the truce of common speech 
And mutual comfort of the Christian faith. 


This trend of earthly thought to exalt the kind of 
service that Jesus rendered is inwrought in human 
hearts. 

Soon after the Crimean War many survivors 
were met in London. Conversation turned toward 
the relative greatness of the leaders. Some one 
proposed a secret ballot on who would be remem- 
bered longest in English history. When the ballots 
were examined every one was for Florence Nightin- 
gale. 

Our very moral constitution is built on that plan. 
We see it daily. The men whom we delight to 
honor—who are they? Are they the ones who are 
all for self? Who mourns over the death of the sel- 
fish man? When the man dies who has been a helper 
to his fellow, to whom the pocr have gone for help, 
and the sorrowing for comfort, and the perplexed 
for counsel, who has often surrendered his own com- 
fort for others—then the town feels the loss; and 
among the common folks we hear the remark, “ He 
was the right kind of a man; we shall miss him.” 
It is that man whom good parents hold up to their 
children as an example, Such as he have the name 
above other names, 
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And so is it in the church. The man who serves 
the church is the man whom the church honors. 

So all the dictates of wisdom and far-sightedness 
unite in saying, “ Let this mind be in you, which was 
in Christ Jesus.” And all history tells us that such 
a spirit will find its reward abundant, and such 
_ churches will be vest-pocket editions of the kingdom 
of the Master. 


f 


CHAPTER V 
OUR CONSTANT INSPIRATION 


“So then, my beloved, as ye always obeyed, not as 
in my presence only, but now much more in my ab- 
sence, work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling; for it is God who is working in you both to will 
and to work, for his good pleasure.”—Phil, 2: 12, 13. 


THE word beloved flavors all Paul’s letters. When 
he writes in the plainest fashion things that are 
actually rebukes, there is the tone of affection. If 
sometimes we, his “diminished” successors, fall 
into a querulous frame of mind and form of speech, 
and say plain things in a rough way, if we say 
things that cut deep in a spirit that is not itself hurt 
by the pain we feel compelled to inflict, we fall short 
of Paul’s high example. Whether it be apostle to 
disciples, or pastor to people, or parent to child the 
“Deloved ” adds an element of power to exhortation 
and to plain speaking that we cannot afford to 
underestimate. 

But let us consider this exhortation of Paul. I 
have some not-to-be-forgotten experiences in this 
connection. ‘The first formal sermon I attempted to 
preach was from this text. I was young, and in- 
experienced. I had not then given much, if any, 
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time to the matter of careful interpretation. If the 
words of a text gave me a peg on which to hang 
some of my own ideas, I used it without thinking 
that I was really making the writer say what he 
did not say, dealing unfairly with him, and virtually 
misinterpreting what he did say. I have no remains 
of that sermon. I hope the little congregation in 
Otego, N. Y., forgot what I said that was not right. 
The sermon itself has gone the way of last year’s 
birds’ nests which, having done their summer duty, 
are not worth preserving. 

The thought I supposed was central was something 
like this: (1) We all need a salvation; (2) it must 
be worked out; (3) every man must work it out 
for himself. I left the congregation, as far as 1 was 
able, with the emphasis in their minds on the “ own 
salvation” by their own work. I have since then 
read sermons in which it was said that as Lazarus 
was brought out of the tomb by the power of Jesus, 
but the friends were told to “loose him and let him 
go,” for God will not do for us anything we can do 
for ourselves, so the sinner must work out his own 
salvation. A line is drawn between what we can 
do and what God is to do. A sort of division of 
labor is established, and neither party must get over 
into the other party’s territory. I have learned bet- 
ter since then. And if you follow the text this 
morning you will learn better; and this text which is 
perhaps now a hard one to face, will be a great com- 
fort to you, 
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Let us follow Paul’s own thought carefully. He 
intimates that when he was there with them they 
made a good beginning. He could teach them, and 
encourage them, and comfort them both by example 
and exhortations. But now he is absent. Whatever 
good his presence might do they are now deprived 
of. So far as he had helped them they are now 
helpless. So far as he had helped them to work out 
their salvation they must now do it alone, for them- 
selves. He is not contrasting their part with God’s 
part, but their part with his part. His thought was, 
“your own without me,” not “ your own without 
God.” 

What is this task they are now to undertake 
without Paul? “Work out your salvation.’ One 
way of explaining it has been to say: “ Salvation is 
inside, now work it out into life. Do not let it be 
a secret affair. 


Let not the wonders He has wrought 
Be lost in silence and forgot. 


Your lamp has been lighted; do not hide it under 
a bushel.” Such is good counsel, but it is not Paul’s 
counsel here. 

Another says we are to work out our salvation as 
a man works out his road tax or his fine. Certain 
things are due to God from man, and when the man 
has done them he has his salvation. 

Another says that when we have actually put.aside 
our besetting sins and become the masters of our- 
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selves, we shall have our salvation. But that could 
not have been Paul’s thought, for he always taught 
elsewhere that salvation, as he conceived of it, is not 
“ of works.” The word he uses means carry on to a 
finish. Weymouth, in his translation, makes it read, 
“Labor earnestly to make sure of your salvation.” 
We might well render it by saying, “ Industriously 
seek to complete the salvation you so well began 
when I was with you; finish out your salvation.” 

But this word “ finish out ” tells us that salvation 
itself, as Paul here conceived of it, is not a single 
act, nor the reward of a single act. It is 
not something that one may do once for all, 
and then enjoy the fruit of it. It is a continuous 
work, a life to be lived. We hear the Salvation 
Army people say, “ Jimmie got saved last night,” 
or, “ Mary found salvation last week.” But that 
cannot be true. I am not sneering at the Salvation 
Army people: I am only illustrating by example an 
erroneous idea about salvation that is very common. 
These people are right in their main thought, but 
not in their expression of it. There are some 
things that can be had at once. And they stay with 
us. Men can get them now, or to-morrow. .And 
they are vital things too. But “salvation” cannot 
be gotten that way. 

When the prodigal son made up his mind to go 
back to his father it was once for all. When he 
decided and said, “I will arise, and go to my 
father,” the deciding was all done. That was not 
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progressive. And when he received the kiss of 
forgiveness from his father, it was for good. We 
could say, “ The prodigal got forgiveness that day.” 
But there was a long time ahead of him in which he 
would struggle against the old habits, and fight the 
old debilities of body and mind in trying to be a 
decent and honorable member of his father’s family. 

If we follow the language of the Scriptures we 
shall say that one may get “ justification” all at 
once. He may resolve to accept the Lord Jesus 
Christ as his Saviour all at once. He may receive 
the inner sense of divine forgiveness all at once. 
But the task of “walking worthy of the high 
calling” lies before him as the course before the 
runner. He has entered the race, but he has not yet 
run it through to a finish. And it is not well for 
one to boast when he puts on the armor as he may 
when he takes it off. 

Sometimes it has been said that baptism saves. 
But that would be to say that some sort of mystery 
is connected with baptism. A sort of hocus-pocus 
idea, foreign to any Scripture teaching. Baptism 
very early came to be called a “sacrament.” That 
is from the Roman word sacramentum, which meant 
the oath a soldier took when he went into the army. 
It was a solemn promise that he would be loyal to 
his commander and country. So the church came 
to think of baptism as a solemn pledge of loyalty 
to Christ. As the old Israelites were said to have 
been “ baptized unto Moses,” so the Christian is 
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“baptized unto Christ.” He will “rise unto new- 
ness of life.’ It was not the sign that he now had > 
something new, but a promise that he would become 
something new. To “work out a salvation” was, 
in Paul’s thought, a patient, walking in the path he 
had persuaded them to enter until the end. It is 
putting off the works of “the flesh” and putting 
on the Christian character. It is struggling against 
all forms of unloving speech, or acts, or feeling. 
It is being saturated with kindliness. In business, 
it is the mastery of the covetous element. It makes 
a man think of those who serve him. It gives him 
kinder judgment of his neighbors, and moves him 
to patience with their shortcomings. It checks the 
critical, sneering, ridiculing spirit that parades 
under the guise of great intellectuality, as if it 
were a great virtue to dissect people’s motives and 
point out their errors. It rebukes the irreverence 
that sometimes becomes impatient with our Lord 
because he does not do things as we think is best, 
and teaches us to “wait patiently for the Lord.” 
It will be complete only when we have attained to 
the perfect image of Christ. “ Keep at it” is a ver- 
nacular expression of Paul’s thought there. | 

But I am sure that you, as well as myself, recog- 
nize that we have a great task on hand in this 
“working out.” When we see what has been done 
we have some comfort, but when we look at what is 
yet to be done we say, “ Who is sufficient for these 
things?” It is at that place, and to that frame of 
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mind the words of Paul are specifically adapted 
and addressed. Continue your endeavors, “ for 
it is God working in you to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.” | 

This is our great comfort: God works in us 
at the commencement of the Christian life. When 
we went out in the freshness of our child-faith, 
and stood up to confess our new determination 
to be loyal to him, it was not a childish fancy, 
as some would have us think. It was not the per- 
suasion of our playmates. It was, as we then 
thought it was, God working in us to will it. It 
was, we believe, vitally connected with the prayers 
of parents and teachers. It was partly the effect of 
our environment. But the energizing agency was 
the Spirit of God working in us to will it. If there 
is any outstanding idea in the New Testament, it is 
that Jesus was always interested in the salvation of 
children. His word on that is still the comfort of 
parents and teachers, “Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Iam, as you know, a Baptist. I am very 
sure that we have a great margin of difference 
from others which warrants our separate churches 
until others shall see the truth we Baptists stand 
for. But I regret that many of us, in maintaining 
insistence on a personal faith, insist on a maturity of 
knowledge that is not to be expected from begin- 
ners. God works in the hearts of children in many 
ways and through the agency of many influences; 
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but it is his working. And with older persons, the 
initial movements of the heart toward Christ are 
not the sole product of any man’s preaching, or any 
man’s own reasonings. The sense of our need 
religiously and the feeling of guiltiness come down 
upon us like leaves in autumn. God works in us 
when we are awake in the nighttime and think of 
our need. He speaks to us out of the open graves 
of our friends. The eyes of children stir the par- 
ents to a sense of God and their need of him. The 
glowing heavens, and the budding earth, and the 
gathered harvests, and the convalescent sick, and 
the members of the family who are in enjoyment of 
health—oh, how many sources of influence does our 
God find to work his work in us.1. This fact is as 
old as the race. Long ago the Psalmist wrote, 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork”; and again, 
“When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers; the moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained; what is man, that thou art mindful of 
him?” John Tyndall, the so-called infidel, said in 
one of his noted lectures that when he saw the 
freshening earth in the springtime he could not 
accept the creed of an atheist. The hearts of all 
great men have responded in sincerity to the work- 
ing of God preparatory to a full faith in Christ. 
And whether they have come to that fulness of 
faith, or are only in the preparatory stages of it, 


1 Ralph Connor, “ Sky Pilot,’? Chap. XIII. 
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whatever has been done to lift their eyes toward 
God has been done by his workings. Their whole 
religious thought is not a search for him, but a re- 
sponse to his approaches. He is their “ silent part- 
ner” in life. 

This is our great source of patience in our 
“ working out to a finish” the Christian task. He 
that began the work will not forsake it. 

And there are other “ workings” of God besides 
initiating the desire to be right with him. 

He works in us along the way. As we go on in 
the Christian life we find that the stream does not 
run all the way in an open channel. There are 
rocks, and windings. We meet temptations that 
must be avoided. We have difficulties to overcome. 
We find evils in our own hearts that surprise us. 
We discover under some special trial that the germs 
of the worst sins are not strangers in our hearts. 
If God had not kept us back from “ presumptuous 
sins,” we might say as did John Newton when he 
saw a man going to the gallows, “ There goes John 
Newton but for the grace of God.” These very dis- 
coveries in ourselves are his workings to make us 
watchful, and prayerful, and charitable toward 
others. 

He guarantees the future. There are times when 
we feel timid as we look ahead and wonder what 
experience may lie in our way, and whether we 
shall be able to stand against all the wiles of the 


Evil One. But we are led to think, as a Roman 
F 
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Catholic catechism teaches, that we are to go for- 
ward without fear of being overcome, but trusting 
that when danger arises God will be with us, and his 
“rod and staff will comfort us.” 

He helps each believer. This comfort is not 
reserved for some especially good saints, but is for 
the least of the believers. Some of you who hear 
me to-day may be what the world calls “little.” 
You may not be owners of property, nor learned, 
nor socially prominent. You may be just “ folks.” 
But God works in you as truly and as well as he 
does in the best of ministers. Paul wrote, “ God 
is no respecter of persons.” Now the Latin persona, 
from which our English word “ person” is derived, 
meant the mask that actors used to wear on the 
stage, in their impersonation of certain characters. 
So Paul says, God is no respecter of your per- 
son; that is, of the mask you wear. He is con- 
cerned not with what sort of part you may be taking 
in the world drama, but with what sort of soul is 
behind the “ mask” you wear. For really the 
world is in many respects like a masked ball. We 
go about with our real selves greatly concealed. In 
the church and out of it people, and some of the 
best, conceal the best that is in them, and the worst 
as well. But God sees the heart. And Jesus said, 
“Whosoever believeth in me shall not perish.” I 
have stood on the corner and watched the 
“folks” that passed, in all the variety of their 
checkered lives, and have seemed to hear Jesus say: 
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“ Look at these; if any one of them, no matter which 
one, will put his trust in me, he shall not perish, but 
shall have eternal life; for it is God working in him 
to will and to do of his pleasure.” And I have 
wondered at the grace and the confidence of power 
that lie back of that saying. You are one of the 
“whosoevers” if you have committed your life to 
his guidance. Therefore finish out your salvation, 
for tt is God working in you to will and to do of 
his good pleasure. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE COST OF A CHRISTIAN HOPE 


“For we are the circumcision, who worship by the 
Spirit of God, and glory in Christ Jesus, and have no 
trust in the flesh: though I might trust in the flesh also; 
if any other thinks to trust in the flesh, I more; cir- 
cumcised the eighth day, of the race of Israel, of the 
tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of Hebrews; as to the law, 
a Pharisee; as to zeal, persecuting the church; as to 
the righteousness which is in the law, blameless. But 
what things were gain to me, these I have accounted 
loss for Christ. Nay more, and I account all things to 
be loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord; for whom I suffered the loss of all 
things, and account them refuse, that I may gain Christ, 
and be found in him, not having my own righteousness, 
which is of law, but that which is through faith in 
Christ, the righteousness which is from God, upon 
faith; that I may know him, and the power of his resur- 
rection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, becoming 
conformed to his death; if by any means I may attain 
to the resurrection from the dead.”—-Phil. 3 : 3-11. 


I DESIRE in this sermon to do two things: First, I 
shall ask you to consider the case of Paul himself; 
and secondly, to consider what present-day appli- 
cations may be made of his principles. 

A great change had come to Paul. In this very 


passage he says, “ what things were gain... I 
68 
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accounted loss.” “I was a blasphemer and a per- 
secutor” (1 Tim. 1:13). “Beyond measure I 
persecuted the church of God... but it pleased God 
to reveal his Son in me” (Gal. 1: 13-16). And 
in all his letters there is an undercurrent of a 
consciousness that he was a better man than he once 
had been; he was in possession of hopes and motives 
that once he did not have. 

And the history of his life and work gives great 
prominence to the change. He retained the old 
mental power and indomitable purpose, but they 
were turned into a new channel of action. This 
passage we are considering gives us his own out- 
line of the change through which he had passed. 
Let us note it as he has given it. 

He gave up contidence in family connection. He 
was of the race of Israel and the tribe of Benjamin; 
that is, he had in his veins the blood of the people 
most loyal to the worship of Jehovah (allowing 
them to be the judges) and of the most loyal tribe 
of that race. Whatever advantage was to be had 
from blood and training, he possessed. 

But now he attaches no value to this as a religious 
asset. To him there was neither Jew nor Greek, 
but all were one in Christ Jesus. ‘We are the 
circumcision, who worship by the Spirit of God, and 
glory in Christ Jesus, and have no trust in the 
Hesh (Pinks 3%: 3): 

He gave up confidence in the ceremonies of re- 
ligion. He wrote, “touching the righteousness 
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which is in the law, blameless.” He would not have 
missed a feast, nor neglected a sacrifice. He would 
have walked only so far on the Sabbath, and by 
no means have eaten with a Gentile. He would 
have been among those who found fault with Jesus 
because he ate with publicans and sinners. From 
the time that his parents circumcised him and pre- 
sented him at the temple, he had observed with 
greatest care all the requirements of the law. He 
was the highest of high-churchmen. 

But now he says, “circumcision availeth noth- 
ing, and uncircumcision availeth nothing.” It does 
no good at all to have it, and no harm to be with- 
out it. It does not affect a man’s religious status 
any more than the color of his hair affects his 
honesty. Once he was “ law-blameless,”’ now he is 
“ law-oblivious.” 

He gave up his “ orthodoxy.” “ As to the law, a 
Pharisee”’; that is, one of the kind who were 
exact in their doctrine. All life was to be regulated 
by certain beliefs. The full inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, the certainty of the coming resurrection, the 
validity of all the orders of the Sanhedrin, the 
duty of opposing the Roman rule—all these he ‘held 
with tenacity. But now he has become what would 
be called in modern phrase a liberal. Not so much 
because he held to wrong views as because he was 
so liberal that he cared little for some of the notions 
of the Pharisees. With him, “ Love is the fulfilling 
of the law.” 
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Once he was very critical, but now he could 
overlook many things in others and be very patient 
with them if they had the main thing—Jesus. He 
said, “I give you to understand . . . no man can 
say that Jesus is Lord, but by the Holy Spirit” 
(1 Cor. 12: 3). And he could say, “Grace be 
with all that love our Lord Jesus -Christ in sin- 
cerity” (Eph. 6: 24). If he differed in some 
matters of detail he said, “ Whereunto we have at- 
tained, by that same rule let us walk.” “If in any- 
thing ye be otherwise minded, this also shall God 
reveal unto’ you” (Phil; 3:16, 1§). 

He had been zealous against Christ—< concern- 
ing zeal, persecuting the church.” It was not 
enough for him to be a defender of the Jewish 
faith in Jerusalem, and to lead in the persecu- 
tions that arose from the death of Stephen. But 
“breathing out threatening and slaughter against 
the disciples of the Lord, he went unto the high 
priest, and asked of him letters to Damascus to the 
synagogues, that if he found any that were of the 
Christian faith, . . he might bring them bound unto 
Jerusalem” (Acts 9: I, 2). He said to Agrippa: 
“T verily thought I ought to do many things con- 
trary to Jesus of Nazareth. And this I also did in 
Jerusalem. And I both shut up many of the saints 
in prisons, having received authority from the chief 
priests. And when they were put to death I gave 
my vote against them. And punishing them off- 
times, in all the synagogues, I strove to make them 
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blaspheme. And being exceedingly mad against 
them, I persecuted them even to foreign cities” 
(Acts 26: 9-11). © 

But now he is the greatest preacher of the gospel 
he once had tried to squelch in blood. There has 
been none so great missionary preacher and teacher 
in the church. One is increasingly astonished as 
he thinks about Paul’s work. He founded churches 
in various cities and towns of Syria, in Asia Minor, 
in Greece, in Dalmatia, in Rome, and, it may be, 
in Spain. He is credited with one-fourth of our 
New Testament. He laid the foundations for our 
theological systems. All the great writers of the 
church have drawn their fundamental principles 
from Pauline epistles. Augustine, Luther, Calvin, 
not only wove systems with warp and woof from 
his letters, but they embellished systems of their 
own shaping with threads of gold taken from Paul. 
And not only the Christian writers have taken note 
of Paul, but the hostile writers also have been 
obliged to reckon with him. No writer on religion 
for many centuries has been able to avoid him. 
Paul must either be quoted as an authority or op- 
posed as an enemy. He cannot be ignored. And 
probably if any of you were to attempt to tell a 
friend the very best of your Christian hopes, you 
would be obliged to tell it in words you get from 
Paul. 

And Paul was bitter. ‘As he said, he was “ ex- 
ceedingly mad.” 
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But with all his geal and orthodoxy he was un- 
happy. The seventh of Romans tells the most 
heartrending tale of a man with a great stock of 
religion and no comfort and no hope. He says 
there that he was fighting evils in himself that made 
him ashamed; but he had no success.~ His daily 
experience was that he found a law within him, 
warring against the law of his mind; and not only 
warring, but bringing him into captivity to the law 
of sin that was in his members. Not a single day 
with an absolutely white page at the close; but the 
daily cry was, “ O wretched man that Iam! Who 
shall deliver me?” 

But now he is the most patient, joyful, triumph- 
antly joyful of men. To read his letters written 
from all sorts of situations is an antidote to a great 
share of the modern pessimism and fear that creeps 
into the hearts of church-members. Listen to some 
of his words. 

Concerning his status with God he says, “ being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God ” (Rom. 
5:1). “There is, therefore, now no condemnation 
to them that are in Christ Jesus” (Rom. 8: 1). 
“Tf God is for us, who is against us?” (Rom. 
8:31). “Iam persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God” (Rom. 8: 


38, 39). 
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How did he get this change? Many people think 
it came to him as a sort of overmastering power 
that made him a Christian. They put the divine 
miracle-working element into so much prominence 
that it practically nullifies their own power. It is 
not infrequently said, “I would be a Christian if I 
could have the experience of Paul.” 

His conversion and the events connected with it 
are taken as the vital thing in coming into a 
Christian hope. But we shall see, if we consider it 
- a moment, that such is not the case. Suppose, for 
example, that Paul had seen his vision on the way 
to some other place than Damascus. Would it have 
made any material difference? Or suppose it had 
been at night instead of noonday, would that have 
made any difference? Or suppose he had been 
alone instead of with his friends. Or suppose he 
had heard some other words, or made some other 
reply, or gone from there to some other city, or had 
some other message from God. You see, all these 
are mere unimportant incidents connected with the 
main thing. The main thing was he had the vision, 
and, as he himself put it, “ I was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision.” He accepted the authority 
of the voice, and leaving all thought about his mis- 
sion to Damascus, he obeyed Jesus. Paul did not 
at once get his bearings as a Christian. He tells us 
in Galatians that he went away into Arabia for a 
time. And there are hints in the book that after 
he began to preach he gained in the fulness and the 
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clearness of his jdeas about Christ and about his 
own duties to him. There is always an inner his- 
tory to a man’s religion which lies back of, and 
accounts for, the outer form of it. We are coming 
to see that. Books on the psychology of religious 
experiences are giving us much help in understand- 
ing the movements of life. Here in this passage 
Paul is giving us the psychology of -his religious 
experience. 

And you notice it was not an experience that had 
its beginning in a great emotional appeal from some 
one. There was no Billy Sunday for him. It had 
great emotion connected with it, but the emotion 
was the outcome rather than the cause. 

It was not some new fear of hell. We have much 
hell preaching lately. But it is noticeable that Paul 
scarcely ever mentions hell; and in no case does he 
intimate that he had been moved by fear of it. 

And it was not some cheap theology that he 
adopted. He never taught, as do some shallow 
hymns, that by some mysterious sort of arithmetic 
the righteousness of Christ takes the place of our 
own righteousness and leaves us without obligation 
to seek a holy life. That antinomian extreme is not 
only lacking in Paul, but is directly opposed by him. 
(Rom. 6: I, 2.) 

It was not a matter of slow self-improvement. 
Some men begin their quest for a Christian life by 
“turning over a new leaf.” Well, it is good for 
some men to turn over a new leaf. There would be 
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a much happier community if a lot of men and 
women would turn over a new leaf of the right kind. 
But this would not of itself give them what Paul 
sought. It might give them comfortable homes, 
but not a Christian hope. 

No. The Christian hope is a matter of being 
right with God, as one man expressed it to me, 
“being all solid with God.” The older Christian 
phrase used to be, “make your peace with God.” 
Paul expressed the experience by saying, “ We 
have peace with God” (Rom. 5:1). To him it 
was the very essence of hell to feel that God was 
not on good terms with him; and it was the very 
essence of heaven to feel that God was on good 
terms with him. The one state had wrapped up in 
it, like the petals of a rose in the bud, all the wretch- 
edness, and the failure, and the ultimate defeat 
imaginable. For God must succeed. If a man has 
any plans or purposes not in accord with God’s 
purposes, he has the same chance for a success that 
a boy has against a lightning stroke, or a tent 
against a tornado. On the other hand, to be right 
with God contained the very perfection of life. In 
that was wrapped up, to be gradually opened for 
him, safety, and peace, and joy. It meant com- 
panionship with the best of earth. It meant an 
open door to the throne of grace. It meant that all 
things were made to work together for good. It 
meant a fearless death, and a triumphant entry 
into the world to come. 
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Mr. Crawford tells us, in “Thinking Black,” 
that the African word for heaven is one that means 
the highest places, plus the highest times, plus 
the very highest manners, plus the first-class meth- 
ods, plus the highest causes, plus the highest 
designs. All possible good is involved in that word. 
This was Paul’s measure of being at peace with 
God. 

Unless we see that as the object of his quest, and 
in some measure feel it as the object of ours, we 
cannot, except in a feeble measure, understand the 
meaning of this passage. To be right with God! 
Oh, to be right with God! What price will he pay 
for that? 

He says that for that purpose he gave up relying 
upon his racial connections, and his ceremonialism, 
and his self-goodness, and his zeal for the Jews’ 
religion. They all failed him in quest for peace with 
God. They had a certain value in other directions 
(Rom. 3: 1), but “I counted them all but refuse 
(dung), that I might win Christ, and be found in 
him” (Phil. 3: 8, 9). That was one-half the 
‘price he paid for his Christian hope. And the 
other half was that he accepted Christ as his Saviour 
and his Lord. He gave up the one, and laid hold 
of the other. 

Now what is there in all this for us? Does any 
one of you feel that of all the needs of your heart 
and your life the sense of being right with God is 
central? If so, how are you to obtain it? Will you 
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trust your success to any one day of your life with 
the understanding that if any flaw is found you 
will forfeit that peace? Has your record any day 
that you know closed with a clean sheet? Will you 
trust to some reformation you hope to make? Have 
your resolutions in the past been so well carried 
out that you feel safe in them? Are you so confi- 
dent that God is good? 

I do not know what your decision may be, but if 
you would have Paul’s hope, you may have it at the 
same price he paid, namely, Let go of everything as 
a basis for that peace with God except that you 
have fallen in line with Jesus. 

A friend of mine told me that he had a very 
marked interest in his own religious state when a 
small boy. His mother told him he was too young 
to join the church. From that time he sought to 
have an experience that was satisfactory. At times 
he was almost insane over the disappointment he 
felt because he could never come in at night with 
what he considered a clean sheet of life. No 
righteousness of his own! But one night, when he 
was forty-five years old, he was led to see that what 
was wanted of him was to accept Jesus as his 
Saviour in faith. Then he threw himself on the 
grace of God, and found exactly what Paul talked 
about—“ peace with God.” Later I asked him one 
day in the Bible class to tell the class how he found 
rest of soul. He thought a little, and then he said, 
“T let go of John Daniels, and took hold of Christ.” 
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That was the price he paid for peace of soul. Did 
he pay too much? That, my friend, is what is 
wanted; nay, it is what is required of you. It is 
the purpose of God to bring men to their highest 
destiny through Jesus Christ. He was sent into the 
world to do that very thing. “There is no other 
name given under heaven among men whereby we 
can be saved.” Do you know of any other? Will 
you pay the price? Is it worth while? In him are 
resources uncounted, promises unfailing, resurrec- 
tion and glory forever at last. Count everything 
but loss that you may win Christ, and you will have 
what Paul had—a Christian hope. 


CHAPTER VII 
WHAT TO THINK ABOUT AND WHY 


“Finally, brethren, whatever things are true, what- 
ever things are honorable, whatever things are just, 
whatever things are pure, whatever things are lovely, 
whatever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.”—Phil, 4: 8. 


THE Christian religion is for all people. No nation 
and no man in any nation is excluded from its op- 
portunities and blessings, except by personal failure 
to see and lay hold of them. It was written of Jesus 
that the common people heard him gladly. When 
John’s friends came to Jesus to get new assurance 
that he was the Messiah, they were told as the 
climax of the testimony that the poor had the 
gospel preached to them. And the poor of that day 
were the unlearned. The Great Commission was not 
to the learned only, but to all the folk—“ to every 
creature.” And Paul wrote that his converts were 
not from among the “mighty,” but from those 
whom the mighty called the “weak things.” No 
religion can come from God that is not suited to all 
his family, 

It is the same God over all. The Christian re- 
80 * 
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ligion is intended to be a holy influence acting upon 
all human life. It is the leaven to leaven with 
rightness the whole sphere of human activities. 

If a man is given to psychological investigations, 
he must come to the study of the “ psychology of 
religious experience.” The fact of religious experi- 
ence is here. It is an experience that stands by 
itself as an influential fact in life. Any study of 
psychology that does not consider seriously that 
fact is, by that neglect, discredited as a scientific 
study. If a man is given to philosophy, he must 
face the question of the origin of things from the 
Christian standpoint. If he be a scientist he must 
find a place for his Christian faith in his system of 
laws. If he studies ethics, he must find Jesus to be 
the standard by which life is to be regulated. If 
he be a statesman he must be able to see how national 
matters must ultimately conform to the truth that 


Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run, 


Paul wrote to his teachers in Corinth: “I laid a 
foundation, and another buildeth thereon. But let 
each man take heed how he buildeth thereon” 
Cy Con-3°: 10). 

Whether a man be a merchant, or manufacturer, 
or farmer—whether a woman teach, or cook, or 
stand at the counter, or bring up children, or keep 
the house—duty is to do that work in a Christian 
way; to leaven the world with Christian ideas. 

G * 
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But to do this is no small undertaking. The rela- 
tions of one thing to another must be looked into. 
The influence of one person upon another must be 
discovered. The effect of great ideas upon our daily 
life must be reckoned with. To regulate ourselves 
by great principles is a trade of the most important 
kind—and a trade all need to learn and work at. 
It was because Paul saw this that he wrote, 
“Finally, brethren, think.” “Finally, brethren, 
THINK,” 


WHAT IS THINKING? 


With such an emphasis on thinking, we shall do 
well to consider for a little what thinking is. 

Feeling is not thinking. A kitten may feel happy, 
but we do not call that thinking. We have emotions 
of many sorts, that come to us by reason of many 
things. But that is not thinking any more than 
the hand of a watch is the balance-wheel. 

Knowing is not thinking. A man may know that 
a stove is hot, or that the weather is pleasant, or 
that his health is poor. But that is not thinking. 
His knowledge comes from another source, and 
through a different channel. It comes through 
sensations. 

Thinking is “ putting this and that together ” to 
find out something else. It discovers new knowl- 
edge. It begins with the facts of self-consciousness 
and of sensation. 

If a man feels too warm, and he knows that the 
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warmth comes from the sun, he puts these two 
knowledges together, and says, I can be more com- 
fortable if I keep in the shade. If a man feels 
hungry, he knows that food stops hunger, and he 
knows that food is to be had at the restaurant; so 
he goes to the restaurant. 

The Psalmist, looking at the heavens in the clear 
air of Palestine, saw their beauty, and then he said, 
“When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers . . . what is man, that thou art mindful of 
him?” 

When a man sees his own shortcomings, and 
remembers that God knows them better than he 
knows them himself, he “puts this and that to- 
gether,” and says, “O Lord, if thou shouldest mark 
iniquities, who should stand?” 

When Paul was at Troas, he had in some way 
been forbidden to preach in Asia; and when he 
tried to go into Bithynia he was hindered. Hecame 
‘in perplexity to Troas. There he had a vision of a 
man calling him to come over into Macedonia. [Paul 
had visions, but he was not a visionary.] Under 
the circumstances, as Luke describes them, he put 
his former hindrances and this vision together, and 
“assuredly gathered ” that he was to go into Mace- 
donia. 

In Isaiah we read that it will come to pass, in the 
latter days, that all nations will worship Jehovah, 
and they will take him as the judge of their affairs. 
Then the prophet, putting this fact together with 
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his knowledge of God’s character, says, “ They will 
not learn war any more,” but “they will beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruninghooks.” 

So through all the scenes of human life men “ put 
this and that together ” and obtain new knowledge. 
That process is thinking. And Paul says, THINK. 


THINKING DEMANDS ATTENTION 


Such thinking calls for continuous attention to 
the matter in hand. Ifa man gets only a glimpse of 
a truth, or a flashing sense of moral beauty, as 
one gets a view of a country by riding through it on 
the Empire Express, he knows little of the matter. 
To know it practically he must take the time and 
labor to become familiar with its places. So with 
any subject connected with the Christian religion; 
it demands careful and continuous attention to profit 
by it richly. 

In our American life we do so many things that 
we cannot stop long on any one thing. But to be- 
come really possessed by the Christian religion 
and really to possess it in the best sense, we must 
learn to hold the mind to the subject until its value 
and its place in life become well and familiarly 
known. 

For example, if a man were to take ten minutes 
a day for a week and think about what Christ tried 
to accomplish in coming to earth—just hold his 
mind to that subject day after day until he could 
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give an intelligent and satisfactory answer to his 
own query he would find a new power in his life. 

If a man would take ten minutes a day for a week 
to think about the Sabbath, following up his own 
natural inquiries—When did it begin? Who sug- 
gested it? What was its object? What good has 
it done? By what is it now threatened? Can men 
afford to lose it? What would be the situation if it 
were blotted out of our practice and our laws? 
What am I doing to keep it or to destroy it? I 
say, such a use of ten minutes a day for a week 
would give a man a new set of experiences Sunday 
morning. 

If a man would take an hour every Sunday after- 
noon, reading the biographies and histories in the 
Bible, reading them in connection with the times 
and places as he would read other histories, he 
would think some one had given him a new book. 

This kind of thinking is not something that only 
learned men can do. Every one who can “ put this 
and that together” and keep at it as a habit of life 
will be made richer by it. 


WHAT THINGS ARE TO BE PUT TOGETHER 


These things lead us to consider what sort of 
things the Christian mind should “ put together ” ; 
that is, what sort of material is to be worked into 
the product of our minds? If aman were to make 
all his conclusions from statements that are false 
his conclusions would be worthless, no matter how 
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honestly he had made them. If a bookkeeper is 
given erroneous items for his day-book, the ledger 
cannot correct them. If a child has no nourishing 
food he cannot have a strong body. Good wagons 
cannot be made from basswood. The material 
determines the character of the product. In like 
certainty our moral and mental products are pre- 
determined by the things that make mental impres- _ 
sions. These mental impressions are the very warp 
and woof out of which we weave ourselves. 

All the students of child nature and of good 
pedagogy tell us that children are what environment 
makes them. Children are not born liars. Liars 
are usually made by the parents. Vulgarity is 
learned from associates. Immodesty comes from 
early neglect. What is called temper is uncontrolled 
selfishness. 

If children are made familiar with scenes of 
blood, or with subtle suggestions of immodesty they 
will retain much of the evil in their own tempera- 
ment. I shall never be as good a man as I should 
have been if I had not been familiar with volumes 
of church history full of pictures of Roman Catholic 
cruelties to the so-called “heretics.” Owing to the 
books on American history which I read when a 
small boy, I imbibed a hatred of the English which, 
although I know it is wrong and to be suppressed, 
does nevertheless make it necessary for me to fight 
against a sort of dislike when I see the British flag. 
And, while I know it is foolish, I never see a Roman 
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Catholic priest without having a flitting thought that 
he would burn me at the stake if he dared to. These 
foolish and wicked feelings come from the memory 
of vivid impressions pictures made upon my mind 
when I was very young. Had I not seen the pic- 
tures, I should not have had these feelings to fight. 
It is this that makes the present “ movie” craze so 
full of possible danger. The “ movies ” are the most 
vivid way of presenting life. It is like seeing the 
thing itself. Some of the reels are as full of instruc- 
tion and serious suggestion as any sermon. Others 
are fatally tainted with the air of the brothel. Chil- 
dren become fascinated by the pictures. They talk 
about them at home. That shows that the impres- 
sions have become a part of the material of their 
thinking, and will later be a part of their life. It is 
for this reason that “ movies ” should be guarded as 
you would guard a pistol or a bottle of poison. I 
greatly fear that ten years from now we shall see 
such a degradation of morals in our country as will 
make all good people weep. And it will be due 
largely to the subtle, vulgar influences of the 
“movies.” 

And it is not alone the children that are in danger 
from bad impressions; we older ones need to guard 
ourselves. It has not ceased to be true that 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
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Our readings furnish the material for our thought 
factories.. If a man never heard of a case of great 
sin, his temptations to commit it would be much 
less. Where pistols are carried and shooting is com- 
mon, men cease to think murder is horrible. 

When fiction exalts unfaithfulness to the family 
and friction between husbands and wives, thus 
making such troubles familiar, the result is always 
to lessen the respect for what is good. 

It is along the lines that these things suggest that 
we see how wise were Paul’s words to his Rhilippian 
brethren: Whatsoever is pure,.think on ee things, 
and not on the other sort. 


SOME SAFE THINGS TO THINK OF 


“Whatever things are true.’ Nothing is more 
antagonistic to Christ than falsity. He said the 
devil is the father of lies. On the other hand, the 
one thing on which he depends for the success of 
his kingdom is truth. He said, “ Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” Of him- 
self he said, “ For this purpose am I come. . . that 
I should bear witness to the truth.” This implies 
that if we know the facts of life, we shall be freed 
from the erroneous notions that lead us astray; we 
shall not have groundless fears; we shall not fol- 
low harmful paths in life, for we shall see their 
character; we shall not cherish false hopes that will 
fail us in the end and leave us wrecked on the shores 
of a strange eternity. Paul said, Speak the truth 
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in love, and you will grow up into Christ’s likeness, 
Whatever is true, think of such things. 

“Whatever things are honorable’; that is, 
things that are able to win respect. Such are loyalty 
to principle, faithfulness in keeping engagements, 
promptness in meeting appointments, forgiving of 
injuries, energy, manliness. These are what make 
us honor men. Think of things honorable. Think 
what these things are, and what they are worth. 

“Whatever things are just.’ That is a great 
thought in a small word. A just man is set very 
high in Scripture. God is called a just God. (Deut. 
22 A.) —Rulets-must be:just (2-Sam. 23) 23) 
Blessed is the habitation of the just. (Prov. 3 : 33.) 
“The memory of the just is blessed” (Prov. 10:7). 
Joseph, to whom was given the task of bringing up 
the Saviour of the world, was “a just man” (Matt. 
I : 19). Simeon who blessed the babe Jesus in the 
temple, was called a just man. (Luke 2: 25.) Cor- 
nelius, who was the first Gentile convert mentioned 
in the record, was called a just man. (Acts Io: 2.) 

What, in any particular case, is justice may be a 
great question. Many a man who is just in heart, is 
in doubt what justice calls for. It requires thinking 
to know how to be just. The problems of ethics are 
many and not always easy. If a man is to become 
ethically alert and expert, he must think much about 
things that are just. 

“Whatever things are pure.’ That is another 
word with great depth of meaning. One of its 
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with any improper motives. Pure sugar means all 
sugar. Pure coffee means all coffee. Pure mean- 
ness means there is no good mixed with it to redeem 
it from condemnation. The secondary meaning of 
“pure” is freedom from any licentious element, 
not lustful, but loyal to the marriage relation, chaste. 
To think on such things means to allow no thoughts, 
and especially no imaginings, that have to do with 
unchastity. This word “chaste ’’—how Paul exalts 
it! He says he betrothed his converts as a chaste 
virgin to Christ. As a good Christian should have 
no disloyalty to Christ, but should be satisfied with 
his love, so husbands and wives should have no 
disloyalty in heart toward each other. 

“ Whatever things are lovely.” The Greek word 
is peculiar. Whatever tends toward love, or pro- 
duces or promotes love among us, is “ lovely.” When 
we remember that the vital principle in the Christian 
kingdom is love we see how high rank those things 
take which promote love. What rains are to crops, 
what trade is to manufactures, what favorable repu- 
tation is to the politician, what health is to the work- 
ing man, that and more the things conducive to love 
are to the kingdom of Christ. 

Hence we are to sort out, and to think upon, love- 
producing things. Love-producing books—read 
such. Love-producing associations—seek such. 
Lovable traits in people—forget the others, and 
think on these. There are good things in every- 
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body—try to see them. Love-producing feelings— 
try to have them. Some one has said that happiness 
is not so much a product as a contagion. We catch 
it from happy people. Love has much of the same 
quality. Love begets love. If we think about lov- 
able things until we become lovable, we shall infect 
the neighborhood to a large extent.. 

“Whatever things are of good report’’; that is, 
things that come to us with good repute, or things 
that if they went from us, would have good repute. 
To dwell upon slanders, or to be eager to hear 
them, is excluded. Gossip has no good repute any- 
where. It holds up to view what should be kept out 
of sight. It perpetuates the memory of bad things 
and overshadows the good things. Our neighbors 
doubtless have their faults, but so have we. If 
they have good qualities, give them a hearing, and 
spread their fame. 

“Tf there be any virtue.” I wonder if he meant 
to suggest that virtue was a scarce article—if there 
be any virtue. . . Virtue in this place is not what 
we mean by the word. We use it mainly as the 
opposite of licentiousness. But here, as the Greek 
word shows, Paul is thinking of what we should call 
manliness. The Greek word is a near cousin to the 
Latin vir, which means a real man. Virtue in 
the original sense means manliness, soldierliness. 
The man of virtue is one who stands up with cour- 
age and performs his duty well. Our word virility 
has the flavor of Paul’s thought. If there be any 
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real manliness, and real courage in duty, any quali- 
ties that make us good soldiers of Jesus Christ, think 
about them very much. 

“Tf there be any praise.’ If anything awakens 
praise to God, think about it. We have a hymn that 
parallels this word of Paul’s—“ Count your bless- 
ings one by one.” It will scatter despondencies of 
life to think about the blessings. 

“Finally, brethren, whatever things are true, 
whatever things are honorable, whatever things are 
just, whatever things are pure, whatever things are 
lovely, whatever things are of good report; if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.” 


The Remainder of this Volume Contains 
Discourses on Texts and Topics Related to 
the Topics Discussed in the Expositions of 
Philippians. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE KEY TO BETTER CHRISTIAN LIVING 
“TI will meditate upon thy statutes.”—Ps. 119: 48. 


In the school-books of a few years ago there was 
the picture of a young man of fine physique, climb- 
ing up the side of a great mountain. His face, 
aglow with joy and ambition, was turned toward 
the snow-capped summit, which gleamed in the sun- 
light above and beyond him. In his hand he carried 
a banner, and on the banner was written the word 
Excelsior. In those early days of our Latinity we 
were told by the teachers that it meant “ higher”’; 
and that we were to take that young man as our 
model, and that word as our motto. I suppose we 
should now render it by saying “ more and better.” 
As we look abroad over our country it does not 
take a very vivid imagination to see standing on 
almost every farm a banner with the motto on it, 
“More and better results.” Comparing the farm 
life now with the life but a few years ago, we see 
the change for the better. The States of the North 
have agricultural schools where young men are 
taught scientific farming. Old fields that had be- 
come worn-out, are now fertile. Horses go faster; 
95 
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cows give better milk and more of it; hens lay 
more eggs; pigs are fatter. The buildings are in 
better repair ; the buggies are given up for the auto. 
The children have better manners; the wives have 
better clothes; and their faces are less care-worn. 
Everything in sight and inside is better than it used 
to be—except the love of the family for one another. 
That is of the old quality, and cannot be improved. 

The schools are better. We have more expert 
teachers, better books, and more comfortable school- 
rooms. The hard, uncomfortable benches, the red- 
hot stove, the stuffy air have made way for real 
seats and good heat and good ventilation. 

The village health has improved. It used to be 
said of many people that they “enjoyed very poor 
health.” Most of us do not. We have health 
boards that tell us how to live without disease. We 
have books on hygienic food and clothing. More 
and: better health is the motto. Even the babies 
are relieved of many old cruelties practised in the _ 
interest of love and ignorance. Ces 

The factories, if we listen with a thoughtful ear, ~ 
sing in a higher key because machines run faster. 
More product, of a better quality, at a cheaper 
cost, but with better wages and shorter hours— 
that is the ambition now in every part our 
American life. 

It would be strange if with all this spirit of 
advance in every other department of life, the 
religious department should remain as it was before. 


a 


a 
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Apart from the injunction to “ grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour,” we 
should expect to find an ambition to improve all 
the activities of religious life. 

And, if we do not look with malarial eyes, we 
shall see it on every side. One even as young as I 
am remembers very well when we needed special 
secretaries to go around the country and encourage 
the churches to have Sunday-schools and young 
folks’ meetings; now I do not know any church 
that does not have both. We used to have many 
churches that did not take any collections for any 
missions; now, if there are any such, they are on 
the mourners’ bench, and we are expecting their 
conversion soon. 

We used to have churches with saloon-keepers and 
bettors-on-the-horse-races, and tipsy deacons hold- 
ing prominent places. I do not know any such now, 
except a few that are waiting for the undertaker to 
help them out of the difficulty.’ 

1JIn the recent centennial number of the Congregationalist, of Bos- 


ton, Dr. William DeWitt Hyde, of Brunswick, Me., drew these illu- 
minating contrasts between 1816 and 1916: 

In 1816 ‘‘ there was more outward observance; now there is more 
inward obedience. 

“Then there was more rigidity of doctrine; now there is more 
expansiveness of life. 

“Then there was more prohibition of evil; now there is more 
promotion of good. 

“Then there was more profession in proportion to service; now 
there is more service in proportion to profession. 

“Then there was more concern about the future; now there is 
more responsibility for the present. 

“ Then the minister had more official authority; now the minister 
has more personal influence. 

“Then the church was more intent on saving souls; now the 
church is more interested in improving society. Wisdom is justified 
of both her children.” 


H 
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I do not mean to belittle the character of the past 
generations. There were as good men in Abra- 
ham’s time as now. Abraham, if he were here, 
would be an honored man among us. He would not 
have the same kind of life he then lived. But 
in our time he would rank among the best. The 
saintly men and women of the Old Testament times 
had as sincere faith as any one now has, and were 
as conscientious no doubt. But the average of indi- 
vidual life among us is far above that of those days. 
The mountains may not have been raised, but the 
valleys have been filled. And the activities of 
Christian communities are better than they were 
then. More intelligence is put into community life. 
More sympathy finds its way into the public senti- 
ment. 

But I must stop a minute to speak of a certain 
class of people who take issue with the statement 
that we are improving. There are two divisions 
of that class. One division base their ideas on 
what they think is Scripture teaching. They say 
the Saviour told his disciples that the world would 
not grow better; that when he compared the king- 
dom to leaven, he used leaven as a symbol of evil 
that would get into the church and the world and 
corrupt them as the leaven corrupts the meal. One 
of them said, speaking of the parable of the leaven: 
“You notice a woman hid the leaven. Now, a 
woman is a symbol of weakness; and she did it by 
stealth—she hid it—and it spoiled the meal.” So 
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also they interpret the parable of the mustard-seed. 
It grows, they say, to be a tree, and the birds of the 
air come and. lodge in the branches. They say that 
birds are symbols of evil, and the Saviour taught 
his disciples in that parable that evil things would 
make a roost of the church. They change the pic- 
ture from birds singing in the branches of the tree 
to buzzards roosting in it—from a bird-cage to a 
hen-roost. 

Now of that kind of interpretation I can only 
repeat what a professor once wrote to me about it: 
“This special brand of foolishness 1s reserved for 
application to the Bible. It would not be used any- 
where else.” 

No! No! Jesus was neither a foolish fellow, nor 
a deceiver when he said, Go, and preach my gospel, 
and lo, I am with you always. 

We were not sent out on a fool’s errand to be 
defeated, but to be “conquerors and more than 
conquerors.” Notwithstanding many sad _ facts, 
history does not sustain this pessimistic view of 
things. Then there were a few dozen disciples; 
now there are millions. Then the greater principles 
that are controlling in the Christian idea of life and 
duty were not honored; now all the world is imi- 
tating them. 

No! the Scripture tells of a growing expansion 
and an improving conception of the teachings of 
Jesus until all the world forces will have acknowl- 
edged the excellency of them. 
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But the other class are stunned by what they see 
in the world conditions. Wars and rumor of more 
war challenge the faith of these men. And the 
condition of the world has much in it that is dis- 
heartening. The armies are larger, the implements 
of death are more terrible than they have been in the 
history of mankind. 

I would not unduly discount the awfulness; but 
relatively the weapons of war are not in advance 
of the other departments of life. There are more 
men, and bigger nations, and more money. But 
look at the other part of this awful business. The 
bitterness of personal feeling is less than formerly. 
If we leave out those who are growing rich from 
the sale of munitions, did a war ever so deeply move 
the sorrow and the sympathy of the world? Was 
the sense of brotherhood ever so evidently shown? 
Think of the relief sent from here to the suffering. 
Recall the names of the young men and young 
women who have gone as nurses and doctors into 
the very jaws of death to help the wounded. Con- 
sider how earnestly the statesmen of this country 
are trying to get out of this war some such results 
as will forever prevent another one like it. God 
moves in a mysterious way. We are not yet able 
to see all the way through this struggle. But we 
see enough to give us great comfort and great hope 
that we shall live to see—what we now believe— 
that “all things work together for good” to the 
children of God. 
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But to return to my first thought. The world is 
growing better. 

By what process does it grow better? The reply 
is: This is a scientific age. Everything is reduced 
to a science now. Agriculture, education, hygiene, 
food supply, politics, and war are all, under the 
magic wand of science, made to blossom and fruit 
with a new abundance. 

But we push our inquiry further. What is sci- 
ence, and how does it accomplish its work of im- 
provement? 

Science is the discovery and application of the 
laws of things. When we know the laws of elec- 
tricity so that we can foretell the results of its action, 
we have it as a science. When we know enough of 
the laws of vegetation to prepare the soil for the 
crop we want to get, we have a scientific agriculture. 

There is a great difference between the art of 
agriculture and the science of it. Men used to 
raise crops before there was much attempt to 
scientize in agriculture. So men knew something 
about health before our health boards took up the 
matter. But then we were in a constant lottery. 
We had little certainty. We might be well; and we 
might have a crop; but if so it was good fortune. 
But now we can foretell results with much pre- 
cision. 

And the sciences grew from three things: First, 
thoughtful and purposeful observation of the facts. 
Men discovered that great crops of potatoes used 
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to grow on new land where the timber had been 
burned off to clear the land. They had no other use 
for the timber then. When after a few years the 
crops became smaller, men began to think about it. 
Then they recalled that ashes from the burned trees 
were formerly on the land. So they experimented, 
and discovered the law of potatoes. They demand 
potash in the soil. Now we supply it in fertilizers. 
Men used to know that on the farm a breakfast of 
cakes and pie did not last through a forenoon of 
chopping or mowing. They found, by remembering, 
that pork and beans and brown bread were more 
lasting. That set them to thinking until the science 
of a nourishing diet emerged. 

All the modern discoveries that are the astonish- 
ment of the world came from deep and patient 
pondering and watching the facts of life. The 
American Telegraph and Telephone Company has 
five hundred specialists in science at work for them 
all the time. The latest wonder, the wireless tele- 
phone to France and the Hawaiian Islands, was the 
result of fifty men’s study night and day for ten 
years. The telephone came after months of disap- 
pointing but patient watching to learn the habits of 
sound. And when at last man discovered the long- 
hidden secret, that the sounds of the voice can be 
reproduced by the use of an undulating rather than 
by an intermittent current, all the former knowledge 
came into play, and we had telephones at once. All 
sciences result from patient study of the facts. 
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Now what I want to call attention to is this: If 
we would make improvement in our Christian life 
and activities, we cannot ignore the methods of all 
Other sciences. We deal with much more subtle 
facts, but we must deal with the same patience. 

There have been many good men in the world, 
but they have come to be such by what is really a 
scientific method. It was this which the Psalmist 
meant when he wrote the text, “I will meditate on 
thy statutes”; that is, I will meditate on thy laws. 
He was among the first real Christian scientists. 
He wanted to improve his religious life, and he 
sought to do it in a scientific way. So he meditated 
on the laws given him. He was doing what all the ~ 
notably good men have done. The first Psalm says, 
The good man’s “ delight is in the law of the Lord, 
and in his law doth he meditate day and night.” 


WHAT IS MEDITATION? 


But what is it to meditate? It is to think out 
to the end. It is what Paul meant when he wrote, 
“Whatsoever things are lovely . . . think on these 
things.” Let me lead your thought for a little along 
the lines I have in mind. ; 

Take the commands of God, for example, and 
think out the results if they are followed and obeyed. 
“Thou shalt not steal’’ What is theft? Stealing 
is any act that takes by stealth what is not yours. 
It does not matter whether it be a dime or a million 
dollars, whether it is taken by night or by day, 
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when you were not looking or when you thought 
you were looking—the man who deceives to get your 
money, simply steals it. And the soul of theft is 
not in the amount stolen, nor in the method of get- 
ting it; it is in the disregard of the rights of prop- 
erty. Those old New England folks, whom it is the 
fashion for some to laugh at, were a people who 
did some sound thinking on common ethics, and 
they knew that theft is not measured by money 
values. They put into their catechism for all the 
children to learn, “ It is a sin to steal a pin.” Think 
out this law of the Lord a little. To pinch the hours 
of work, or skimp the faithful use of skill is as 
much theft as to take money from the till. The 
great German philosopher, Kant, after seeking a 
standard for good conduct, said that is right which 
in safety to society every one may do, and that is 
wrong which it would not be safe for every one to 
do. Suppose every one disregarded the rights of 
property, and no one recognized the difference be- 
tween mine and thine, what would be the result? 
No man could have any property except what he 
carried about him; and he would need to defend 
that. Business and society would be impossible. 
Ts not ae law that guards the rights of property a 
good law? On the other hand, suppose every one 
was careful to take nothing but his own, what a 
blessed condition of society we should have. 
Consider the command, “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness.’ That would mean that no one by 
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word or look or by silence—when others slandered 
the neighbor—would convey a false idea about any 
other person. This would stop concealing the faults 
of others when they should be revealed. It would 
stop the exuberant recommendations that are some- 
times given, as well as the wicked insinuations some- 
times conveyed by a shrug of the shoulders. 

Forgive as you wish to be forgiven. What is 
this forgiveness? It is not an easy word to define. 
But to illustrate it is not difficult. 

Forgiveness means the restoration of relations 
that have been broken by wrong-doing. The story 
of the Prodigal Son furnishes an excellent case in 
point. The father was tender of heart at thought 
of his son all the time of his absence. He mourned 
for him as dead. But that was not forgiveness. 
The son, when he came to himself—and it is a good 
thing he had a self to come to—was sorry for his 
sin. He was determined to go back and behave 
himself. He would not sneak in at the back door, 
but he would go to his father and say, “ Father, I 
have sinned.” But he was not forgiven then. It 
was only when his father saw him, and went out to 
meet him, and fell on his neck, and kissed him that 
he was forgiven. That is what we are taught to do. 
It is not an easy law to obey. It costs the sur- 
render of much that we value. But it pays. If all 
men would do that, what a change it would make 
in the world’s life. Think that out often, and see 
what it implies for you. How unpleasant it is to 
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hold a grudge against any one. “I'll get even with 
him,” is not only a wicked motto; it is a foolish 
motto. It will rob-a man of more joy in a week 
than he can make up in a month. Meditate on that 
motto. See how it will change the whole atmos- 
phere of a school, a home, or a town. It is the 
devil’s own motto. 

Here is another. “ Have faith in God.” What 
is this faith in God? It is the child’s faith in his 
father. As a boy walks through a great city without 
fear when his father leads, so the man of faith in 
God goes onward. Think that out a little. Two 
things are true about it: First, it means often that 
we are to step out into untrodden paths. We must 
walk by faith. But faith is not foolishness; it is 
projecting life along the lines of tried truth; apply- 
ing the principle of faith in new conditions. And 
it often means suffering temporary evil as the cost 
of it, but it means future respect and love. 

Suppose this nation could be persuaded to do 
things Christ’s way. It would mean that we go out 
in a newly trodden path. No nation has ever taken 
that stand. Individuals have, communities have; 
but no nation has. It might cost us some mortifica- 
tion of human pride and national buncombe. It 
might for a time give others an advantage over us. 
But if we really believed in God we should do it. 
But think what it would mean in the world. If we 
should do that it would not be fifty years before 
armies and navies, except a small police force, 
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would be extinct. There is something in human 
nature that responds to an unfighting disposition. 
And if the kingdom of peace is ever to come, it 
must come because some nation has the faith in God 
sufficient to step out and do this very thing. I do 
not mean to sit down and submit in silence. That 
is not faith; that is mere sheepish submission to 
men. Faith works on God’s lines to prevent war. 
It begins away back at the roots of things. It 
will strike at the conditions that create war. It will 
seek to create good will. Isaiah saw this in his 
faith when he wrote, ‘“ They shall not learn war 
any more” (Isa. 2: I-5). . 
Here is another requirement. When Jesus was 
asked, “ What shall I do that I may work the works 
of God?”’ he replied, “ Tis is the work of God, that 
ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” That is, 
believe on Christ. That is called a simple, some- 
times a silly, thing to require. But if we look into 
it, it is not so simple, and it is extremely wise. 
To believe in Jesus is to commit ourselves to him 
for guidance and for help. Think about this a 
little. Our Father has a destiny for us. He is 
like a man who has a son on whom his heart is set 
to make a good and great man of him. But we are 
both weak and ignorant of God. Jesus was sent to 
meet us where we are and to take us where he wants 
us to be. His life and teachings are the exact image 
of God’s character. Now, if a man really thinks 
enough of Jesus to commit himself to Jesus as a 
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pupil to his music-teacher, does it not show that at 
heart he is in sympathy with God, that he wants to 
be right and is willing to try? That is faith. 
Suppose that he is not willing to do this, does it 
not show that he is not desirous to be right? And 
what can we expect—measuring him by human 
standards—what can we expect God to do with him, 
or for him, until he comes into a harmonic relation 
with God? 

So this matter of faith is a psychological neces- 
sity. And the more we meditate on it, the more 
we must see that when men sneer at a teacher who 
insists on faith as fundamental, they have not 
thought on the subject. They have not scratched 
the skin of the subject enough to start the blood. 

And then take the other companion statute: Con- 
fess me before men. What a wise requirement that 
is! Furst, for the man himself. I appeal to you, 
young men, if it is not a great help to a man’s moral 
backbone to be known as the champion of any cause. 
It enlists his own pride of reputation on the side of 
his stedfastness. For he is ashamed to flunk in 
any cause. Then it, in most cases, protects him 
from subtle attacks of temptation. Men who are 
known to be what Moody used to call “O O” 
Christians—that is, out and out ones—escape many 
invitations to wrong-doing that less positive men 
meet daily. So I say, as one meditates on this law 
of confession he sees the great wisdom of it. 

But some one says, It is not a very good motive 
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for one to stand by a cause just because he has 
espoused it, and does not want to go back on him- 
self. If that were all of his motive, it would not 
be the whole of good. But on the ocean who would 
not raise the sails to help the propeller if the wind is 
favorable? But still further, if all men who accept 
Christ in heart were to stand forth unitedly, it 
would create such a current of influence as would 
make hostility to Jesus go and hide. 

This is half the success of Billy Sunday. He 
creates a current, and the timid ones that want to 
go, and never have had the courage to start, get it 
and start, and having started they keep on. He has 
done very little in the lives of such. Other men 
taught them, but he raised them out of their stick- 
ing-places by creating a current. Now Jesus knew 
the make-up of human hearts, knew that it would 
always be so; and hence he said, “ Confess me be- 
fore men.” 

And we might go on with examination of all his 
requirements. They are all good, all grounded in 
a true psychology and a sound philosophy. 

Let me urge you therefore, young men, to medi- 
tate on the requirements of the Christian gospel. 
Join the company of those men who in all ages have 
made the cultivation of a good life a part of their 
aim, and who have been the great leaders in the per- 
petuation of the Christian hope and the Christian 
ideals. 


CHAPTER IX 
WHAT IS THE CHURCH? 


“That thou mayest know how thou oughtest to con- 
duct thyself in the house of God, which is the church of 
the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.”— 
TDi, 3h ss 


THE standpoint from which we look at things has 
much to do with the value we set on them. From 
the standpoint of hunger a loaf of bread is worth 
more than a beautiful diamond; from the stand- 
point of personal decoration a diamond is worth 
more than a loaf of bread. From the standpoint of 
economy and peaceableness a standing army is a 
standing nuisance, an expensive, non-producing, 
morality-destroying thing; but from the standpoint 
of national safety some folk think it a necessary 
and economical defense, and a promoter of pros- 
perity. | 

So the church may be viewed from several points. 
To a stingy man it seems to be a continued burden 
of expense. It costs money all the time for fuel, 
light, repairs, music, minister, missions. One con- 
tinuous appeal for money! Men get to saying of it 
now, as they did in the ancient days, What a weari- 
ness is in it! No let up! No vacation! No dis- 
TIO 
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charge in this war! Pay! Pay! Pay! is the in- 
exorable demand. 


Earth has its price for what Earth gives us, 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 
The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in. 


The saloon man thinks the church is a great 
nuisance. The ministers preach against his busi- 
ness. They call his trade disreputable, his children 
unfortunates. They pity his wife for the husband 
she has. The church-members petition to have his 
business stopped, or at least to have their part of 
the city quarantined against it. They vote to make 
him pay a big license if he does business at all. So 
he saves up his choicest bit of profanity for use 
against the church. 

Looked at from the point of view of a man seek- 
ing actual sinlessness, the church appears to be a 
company of persons, every one of whom confesses 
that he has faults, that his moral judgment is not 
infallible. They are often poor in money, and sick 
in body. They die like other men, and some one 
must take their places. It is only a company of 
sinful mortals comforting themselves in a hope that 
some time they will be different from other folks, 
but confessing that just now the line of demarcation 
is. quite indistinct. 

Thus we see that the view-point has much to do 
with our estimate of the church. 
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It will be well for us, therefore, to consider the 
estimate which Paul took of the church in the 
text. He calls the church “ the house of God.’ 

There are two uses of the word house. Here it 
means the family, the household. Thus the house of 
Israel was the family of Israel. In that sense the 
church is the family of God. All the associated 
ideas are of the family sort. Under that aspect we 
call men brethren, Christ our elder brother, God 
the Father, and heaven our. home. Out of that 
conception we get the teaching that we should have 
brotherly kindness, and tender affection, and mutual 
helpfulness. 

But there is another use of the word house which 
has great claim to consideration. It may mean the 
dwelling-place of God, the place where God lives, 
God’s home. Home is where one’s true self is to be 
seen. The most inner characteristics show them- 
selves there. In the Old Testament times men went 
to the temple to learn their best lessons about God. 
The glory of the ritual was to them a revelation of 
God. When the Queen of Sheba came to see 
Solomon he showed her the house of the Lord and 
the pomp with which he worshiped. Then she said, 
“ Blessed be the Lord thy God, which delighteth in 
thee.” 

The New Testament calls the church the temple 
of God. In the church God dwells as in his home. 
And it is in the church that his most wondrous at- 
tributes get their fullest display. It is through the 
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church that principalities and powers in the heaven- 
lies are to learn the manifold wisdom of God. 
However much one may at first be startled at such a 
statement, a second thought will reveal the fact that 
we all get our best idea of God himself from the 
lives of the people who are the household of God. 

Peter said that in coming to Jesus. we, as living 
stones, are built up a spiritual house; that is, we be- 
come part of a spiritual organism in which God 
dwells as life dwells ina plant. Paul said in another 
place that the Ephesians and others were builded 
together for an holy temple of God. So here; God’s 
“home” is not in any city, or in any country, or in 
any building, but in the hearts of his people, and 
especially when those people are united in a church 
life. This fact puts a new glory on these little com- 
panies of believers. 

There is such a thing as a dissecting-table for sur- 
geons and physicians. They take the human body, 
and pry into its secrets. They search every vein and 
nerve, and trace out the telegraph lines of com- 
munication from finger-tips to brain centers. In 
doing this men soon lose the sense of sacredness 
which naturally attaches to the body, and come to 
handle it without reverence. But what a different 
feeling arises if while they are at work life is found 
in the body. All the knives are dropped, and every 
one seeks to restore its full activity. That living 
soul glorifies the body, which is no longer to be cut 


and examined, but healed and honored. 
I 
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So, these little churches are often put on the dis- 
secting-table, and analyzed, and criticized, and con- 
demned, perhaps-despised. But when we see them 
as the house of God, as the body through which God 
makes known his best traits, then we drop our 
knives, and seek to care for them, for God’s life is in 
them. To hurt them is to hurt the life of God in the 
world. To throw mud at a man’s house is to insult 
the man. To throw abuse at the church is to abuse 
the God of the church. 

But some one says, God does not live in the 
church I throw abuse at. Well, if it is not a 
church, then the case is different. But if it has as 
its main constituency believers in Christ, then God 
lives in it, and it is his house. 

Paul thinks of the organization of believers as 
“the church of the Livine Gop.” 

There are organizations which are held together 
by respect for old ideas that are now only memories. 
Confucianism, for example, is a worship of what 
used to be. All its followers are told to look back 
and see what the worthies did. It has no ideal 
future. It cannot grow in truth or in power. The 
thing that gave it birth is dead, and it remains only 
as a tombstone. Tombstones are helpful in keeping 
alive examples of good men; but a tombstone re- 
ligion is not inspiring to life. 

To change the figure, Confucianism is held to- 
gether as a pile of stones is held together because 
there is no life to take them apart. They stay to-. 
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gether for lack of power to separate. But a plant 
stays together in spite of things that would separate 
it. It has life, and it grows. The church is to be 
conceived of as a company of men and women stay- 
ing together in spite of things which would disin- 
tegrate it because it has in it a living God. The 

church cannot be simply a memorial; it must be a 

living manifestation of a living God. It may and 
it must have to-day what it did not have a cen- 

tury ago. It is all the time getting new conceptions, 
larger views, new tasks, new faith, new fellow- 
ships. The eleventh chapter of Hebrews grows 
longer and longer; it will never end, for the living 

God never ends. And the churches are the home 

of the living God. 

Again the church “ts the pillar and ground of the 
truth.’ That is, the manifestation to the world of 
the truth about God is upheld by the life and activi- 
ties of the church as the ancient buildings were sup- 

ported by the pillars. 

Truth is the goddess of our hearts, the in- 
spirer of our efforts, the balm for our wounds, the 
leader of our endeavors; we praise it, we magnify 
it, we worship its name evermore. 

But who is to be the priestess of truth? Who 
will make it a business to keep the truth in the 
world? 

Paul says that the CHURCH is the PILLAR and 
GROUND of the truth. A church has a certain con- 
stituency. Suppose that its building should burn, 
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and not be rebuilt and its people should not identify 
themselves with any other congregation. What 
would be the effect on them? I understand Paul to 
say that for them the pillar and ground of the truth 
would be gone; the truth that comforts and cheers 
would be lost sight of, and the families would drop 
into darkness such as fills the heathen world. 

It is the business of the church to teach truth. 
It is not an organization to insure our souls for the 
future. It is not a concern to manage governments 
(except by means of its teaching). It is not a com- 
pany of men banded to abolish social abuses by any 
direct action. But these ends, and many more 
equally good, are to be reached by the preaching of 
the love of God and the life of Christ to all men. 
How then does it do its work? 

The church furnishes us a living example of how 
men should live together in this world. It is a 
matter of history that the best government is mod- 
eled on the church of the New Testament. That 
church recognizes the worth and the rights of all 
men. It makes provision for all classes. It educates, 
it shows mercy. It teaches individual responsibility, 
it teaches to have a care for others than ourselves. 
All the great and beneficent movements for the up- 
lifting of the downtrodden and the emancipating of 
the enslaved had their roots in the example of the 
church, and find their inspiration in the teaching of 
the church. Perhaps in no more influential way 
does the church teach the duties of man to man 
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than by the way its members live together. We 
need no police in the church to keep us quiet. We 
need few courts to settle our differences. If all 
society were like churches, most lawyers would 
starve or seek other work. 

I am not forgetting that the churches are not per- 
fect. But their ideal is; and they hold up the ideal 
to the world. The truth that brotherly love is the 
best guide of all society is flaming forth continually 
from every church made on the New Testament 
pattern. 

The church holds up the truth by the regularity 
of its services. I am not now concerned with the 
character of its preaching. The fact that men 
gather weekly for years and years to worship God 
and to hear the old story of the gospel over and 
over again is a certain testimony that the gospel 
has some real good in it for them. Would men go 
for forty years every Sunday to hear a man talk 
about astronomy, or geology, or the tariff? Cer- 
tainly not. It would wear out their patience. But 
this gospel, this old, old story—men love to hear it, 
and they love to tell it; and the gospel of the book 
is like water—it does not get out of fashion. This 
fact that the church keeps right on when men die is 
evidence that it has truth to give which men need. 
So every Sunday tells of the resurrection. Every 
Christmas tells of the birth of Jesus. Every Good 
Friday tells of the sorrow of the cross. So the 
pointing of spires to heaven, the ringing of bells 
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to call to worship, the wending processions of men 
to the place of prayer, are all of them mighty 
preachers to the- world that religion is important, 
that God is approachable, that Christ is helpful. 

A church may be a pillar of truth by its archi- 
tecture. Church buildings teach truth. There was 
a time when a simple unadorned church met the 
needs of a field I was serving. The house was plain 
enough when I came. But the homes of the people 
became more elegant, and then that plain meeting- 
house was not an honor, but a dishonor, for it said 
as plainly as could be said that the people did not 
really love the church. And the people knew it 
said so, and they knew the language of the old build- 
ing was not true. So they built a better one, which 
building continues to proclaim to the city that they 
who erected it think the gospel is a precious 
treasure. 

Lowell has somewhere said that churches sing 
praise. Speaking of the tower of old St. Nicholas 
in Hamburg, he said: 


Not Nature’s self more freely speaks in crystal or in oak, 
Than, through the pious builder’s hand, in that gray pile 
she spoke; ie 
And as from acorn springs the oak, so, freely and alone, 
Sprang from his heart this hymn to God, sung in obe- 

dient stone. 


Architecture ought to preach. Many of our 
modern houses of worship will some time be 
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ashamed of themselves, for they only minister to the 
lower man. They are not instinct with worship. 
They are only workshops; good shops, we admit, 
but shops only. But we shall come back to the old 
idea again that a house of worship is a gift to God, a 
standing hymn of praise, a constant confession of 
our love to him. True, fine houses may some- 
times be empty. And good houses may have er- 
roneous doctrines in them. But the house stands as 
a monument to the love of those who built it. 

And the church preaches in its music. When a 
congregation sings all who hear it learn this: These 
people have something to sing about. Religion has 
joy in it. And that is a great truth to begin with. 
There are no companies which sing so intelligently 
and continuously and heartily as religious people. 
There are great tidal waves of feeling which flood 
all the nooks and corners of the souls of men, 
which cannot be expressed in ay way but in song. 

A company of miners were entombed for eighteen 
days. Night and day men worked to get them out. 
They brought them to the surface at midnight one 
bitter cold night. And the rescuers went to the 
home of the mine-owner and stood in the snow and 
biting wind, and sang, “Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.” A Scotchman who was there 
went and hid and wept, like all Scotchmen, ashamed 
of his own glory. 

Singing tells of loyalty to Jesus. At the seventy- 
fifth birthday of Queen Victoria, ten thousand peo- 
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ple crowded St. Paul’s Cathedral, and sang the 
Te Deum and the Doxology, nearly all of them in 
tears. No man could see that and doubt the loyalty 
of those people to that queen. And when a Chris- 
tian church sings as it sometimes does and as it 
always ought: 


We praise thee, O God; we acknowledge thee to be the 
Lord. 
All the earth doth worship thee, the Father everlasting. 


Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of thy glory. 
Thou art the e king of alo, O Christ. 


Thou sittest at the Uche hand of God, in the ae of 
the Father. 


And we worship thy name, ever world without end. 


That hymn is a sermon as penetrating and soul- 
kindling as any that man can preach, and nothing 
but singing can adequately express the truth it 
contains, 

There is scarcely a religious truth which has not . 
been winged to our hearts by song. We can not 
only put all theology in hymns, but we can and do 
tell nearly all our experiences of religion in familiar 
songs. 

And the hymns are enshrined in tunes. If 
a man were to hear in the wilderness of the 
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Rockies some one playing or whistling Corona- 
tion, quick as light there would come to his heart 
the words, “ All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” If 
he heard Bethany, he would instinctively pray, 
“Nearer, my God, to thee.” If he heard Olivet, he 
would say, ‘‘ My faith looks up to thee.” If he heard 
Lyons, he would say, “ O worship the King, all glori- 
ous above.” If he heard De Fleury, he would sing, 
“ How tedious and tasteless the hours when Jesus 
no longer I see.” Balerma would wake up “ Come, 
Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove.” Some one has said 
that truth is fixed in this order: Tell it, rhyme 1, 
sing tt, formulate it. 

The church is a pillar of truth in its Sunday- 
school. We are coming to know more than the 
world ever knew about some things. Child study is 
a revelation to us all. We have learned that chil- 
dren and grown folks are made by their ideals. We 
all have them. If the secrets of the inner man could 
be made visible, we should all be seen to have a 
little god sitting in the private parlor of our hearts. 
We want to be a business man like that one. We 
want to sing like this one. We want to dress as 
that one does. Oh, I wish I could preach as that 
preacher does! All have ideals. 

Not long ago the teachers in the public schools in 
New York City were asked to give the children of 
a certain age a slip of paper on which the child 
should write the name of the person who he would 
rather be if he were to be some one other than 
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himself. This was to find out what sort of ideals 
the teachers were creating, because the ideals make 
the men and women. There was one grave fault 
discovered. Not one boy or girl expressed the 
desire to be some noble woman. That shows that 
womanhood is neglected in schools and in public 
print. No girls who are wanting to be like some 
noble woman! Why is this? Well, the point I am 
interested in is this: that the ideals of children must 
be cared for. Now the ideals are formed in the 
Sunday-school more than anywhere else. Long 
before we realize it the little children are making 
their ideals of life. Right there in the Sunday- 
school the true ideals can be formed, nay, they are 
formed. And the greatest influence which is exerted 
in keeping the life of this nation from corruption is 
that exerted by the Sunday-schools. 

The church teaches in its prayer-meetings. 
Farmers have associations to compare experiences. 
Even traveling salesmen have meetings to compare 
notes and learn from one another. So the men and 
women who are doing business for our Lord Jesus 
need these symposiums where they can help one 
another to better things in life. I know that these 
meetings sometimes drift into ways that are not in- 
spiring, but they will do their intended work when 
they are close family consultations about our com- 
mon interests. 

There cannot be a full teaching of the gospel 
without these. There are some of the most im- 
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portant phases of truth which can be effectively 
made known only by hearing what God has done for 
men. The young can learn only from the older 
ones. “One generation shall declare thy works to 
another,” said the Psalmist. The church which 
does not have such meetings where the old can tell 
the young, and the young can gladden the heart of 
the old, is without help in the finer experiences 
of life. Experimental truth must be taught. And 
it cannot be taught from the pulpit as fully as from 
the lips of those who can say with the Psalmist, 
“O magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt the 
name of the Lord together. . . This poor man 
cried, and the Lord heard him, and delivered him 
from all his fears. They looked unto him and were 
enlightened. . . O taste and see that the Lord is 
good: blessed is the man that trusteth in him.” 
But you are saying, Where does the preaching come 
in? It comes in every Sunday. 

The pulpit is for the more formal presentation of 
truth and the more systematic arrangement of it. 
The formal preaching is the climax of effort to 
‘present truth persuasively. There are not only 
great possibilities, but there are great results also, in 
the daily living of the church, and in its public wor- 
ship, in its prayer-meetings and its Sunday-schools. 
If there were no preaching but this kind, it would 
still be possible to maintain the Christian teaching 
of the common truths, and it would be worth while 
to keep such teaching at all costs. But there are 
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results which come from preaching that rise in 
grandeur above these as mountains rise above 
plains. ? 

When a man who has the gift for it—and it is a 
gift—presents a truth, it not only appears more 
clearly, but its value is felt more appreciatively ; and 
what is better, the very personality of the preacher 
has a persuasive force in it which sweetly compels 
men to accept it; and having accepted it, they then 
for the first time begin to see its beauty from the 
right standpoint. And why should it not be thus? 
A man trained to think has concentrated his mind 
on a truth, on a text, we will say, until he sees its 
value; then he has prayed over it until it has become 
a part of his own life, and he longs to make you see 
and have it; then he studies how best to present it 
to you; and finally, feeling that God has sent the 
message to you through him, he comes to the public 
utterance of it. He puts his energy of soul into the 
work. That special truth shines out luminous 
among the texts as the brightest star in the heavens 
of truth. You can never forget it, any more than 
you forget the sight of a great comet or some spe- 
cial upflaming of the aurora borealis. It is fairly 
branded into your memory. It becomes a rallying- 
point and rendezvous for other related truths and 
texts. 

Now, when a real minister, through a somewhat 
extended ministry in one place, has thus burned 
into the minds of his congregation a series of texts 
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and truths in some related fashion, that community 
has been taught a systematic gospel. They have not 
only seen some of the beautiful valleys and visited 
some quiet nooks of truth in the Sunday-school, but 
they have been up in the mountain and looked over 
the whole landscape. They are broader, surer men 
in their faith; they are more competent to take their 
part as teachers and leaders of the work. 

There is another value to the impressive sermons. 
They all start special lines of Christian endeavor. 
A man, for example, has a great sense of timidity 
among the evils that are about him. He sees sin, 
and sickness, and poverty, and death, disappoint- 
ment, and failure in purpose until he fairly shrinks 
in fear from life’s work. But some man with a 
message preaches to him about the Father in heaven, 
and he sees that an Eye beholds, and a Heart pities, 
and a Hand overrules. Then he sings: 


Now I know and believe, 
And give praise without end, 
That God the Almighty 
Is Father and Friend; 
And that in all troubles, 
Whatever betide, 
He hushes the tempest 
And stands at my side. 


Another man has been allowing his father to give 
to the mission cause for the family. Some day a 
preacher shows how much better it is for a man to 
have his own heart in touch with the cause and to 
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make his own sacrifice. He goes home, and says, I 
must take my own responsibility here; and he be- 
comes a regular and liberal contributor to the cause 
of missions. 

Another has great faults which grieve his 
brethren and mar his influence. But he does not 
see them himself. Then some man brings a sermon 
which opens up this man’s heart to his own vision. 
He repents, as did Job, in dust and ashes. And from 
that day his daily prayer and constant effort is to 
put away those faults. 

So sermons start rivulets of endeavor which, 
combining, finally make the river that bears the 
whole life. 

I recall a sermon by Rev. Alvah Sabin when I 
was a young man. It was on the text, “ Put on the 
whole armor of God.” As he went on, I saw that I 
was venturing out into a contest with no armor or 
sword. I began that week to seek a Christian hope. 

I heard that same man preach afterward on 
the text, ‘‘ These ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone.” I saw as I had never be- 
fore that a Christian life is not complete because 
transgressions are omitted, but that it has active 
duties to do. And my own life took on an entirely 
new aspect. 

I heard Dr. S. W. Duncan preach on the text, 
“The glorious gospel of the blessed God”; and, 
somehow, I saw the gospel in a larger and clearer 
vision, which has helped me in many ways. 
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I heard Bishop Tuttle preach on the text, “ Grow 
in grace,’ and I saw that a man with small attain- 
ments need not be discouraged, for he could grow. 
And from that day to this I have found both com- 
fort and inspiration to grow in all sorts of Christian 
attainments. 

I heard Dr. J. M. Stifler preach at the ordination 
of a friend of mine. He dealt with the text, “ If any 
man be in Christ Jesus, he is a new creature.” I 
never before realized how changed are the relations 
of the Christian to all things, and that sermon not 
only helped my life, but determined me to be an 
expository preacher if I could. And that fact pre- 
pared me to take the work I now have in the sem- 
inary. 

It would be easy to add other instances to show 
that sermons, both written and read, have been 
sources of lifelong influences. But there is no 
need. Your own life is full of such things. You 
could write your own biography religiously in the 
sermons you have heard. Nearly all the best efforts 
of your life, your best attainments, can be traced 
back through the years like a stream until you find 
their source in some sermon. 

For many years some of you, and during fewer 
years others of you, have both been recipients of 
truth from the church and also maintainers of the 
church for the good of others. When we think of 
what the truth is to men and how life’s values shrink 
without it, the time and labor of years put into this 
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work seem to have been the most useful and blessed 
time we have spent. The fellowships that have come 
out of it have been the best in the world. The 
visions of truth we have had give beauty to all our 
life. 

In this work we have been partners with God. At 

these church services God has flashed visions of his 
goodness upon us, and sent his beacon lights to 
call us. 
_ Sometimes we see the street lights one after 
another in succession, and as we look back upon 
them from an increasing distance the lamps seem 
nearer and nearer together, until they appear like 
one continuous line of light. So when we look back 
at the times when from the church services we have 
gotten a clear vision and a comforting message, 
they grow into a line of blessed illumination, and it 
seems that the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ has shone on us 
continuously from the church. 

The church not only was, but is the pillar and 
ground of the truth. We can sing as so many others 
have sung and in the same spirit : 


I love thy kingdom, Lord, 
The house of thine abode, 

The church our blest Redeemer saved 
With his own precious blood. 


a ee aes? 


CHAPTER X 
‘“* CLOSEST COMMUNION é 


“Ye cannot eat the supper of the Lord, and the sup- 
per of demons.”—1 Cor. 10: 21. 


CoRINTH was an ancient Chicago. It was a place 
where men of all races and religions met in a strug- 
gle for money. In this important center trade was 
brisk. It gathered, and it sent forth all sorts of 
merchandise. And with many men of many minds 
came many religions. But Paul had spent months 
there, and had gathered a church. The members 
were not, like some of ours, the legitimate fruit of 
good family training, and the product of Sunday- 
schools and church habits. They were from the 
heathenism of the times and place. They had an 
honest desire to do right, and they had put them- 
selves in the school of Paul to learn the things 
of Jesus. But they were yet children in their con- 
ceptions. The old ideas and habits had not all been 
eradicated from their minds, nor had the love of old 
sins been wholly driven from their hearts. If we 
of this day know what it is to find the old leaven of 
wickedness clinging to the heart for a long time, 
we shall not wonder that these converts to the 
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Christian faith were for a long time in need of 
instruction and help. 

Among the things that were tenacious in the 
lives of those people was the liking they had for 
the old feasts at the temples of the heathen gods. 
These were not only religious in their name and 
aim; they were pleasant social gatherings. There | 
the people used to meet their friends and ac- 
quaintances whom they did not see elsewhere. 
There they had food better than was commonly had 
in their homes; for we must remember that Paul 
said, “ Ye see... brethren, how that .. . not many 
mighty, not many rich, are called.” 

So, after they joined the church, these people had 
to contend with the love for old pleasures at the 
temple. Their friends would invite them, and 
urge them to come and have a good time. They 
would say: “Oh, come along. What harm will it 
do? Have a little joy in your life. It can’t be 
wrong to have a good time.” 

So it came about that sometimes the Christians 
would go to the heathen feast Saturday night, and 
then appear at Lord’s Supper on Sunday. 

Paul says, “ You cannot eat the supper of the 
Lord, and the supper of demons.” 

We must notice, first, that Paul considered the 
heathen gods, as they called them, as only so many 
demons. Such religion was to him devil-worship. 
It had no real religion in it. It was all wrong from 
center to circumference. It not only did not help 
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men to comfort or to goodness, but it made them 
worse. It was the exact opposite of what a religion 
is for. Hence his strong words: Ye CANNOT eat 
at both tables. 

But we must notice again what was his thought. 
He does not say, “I will not allow you to eat at 
the Lord’s table.” Paul never made himself a 
policeman to guard the table in that way. 

He does not say, “ The pastors must not allow 
you to come to the communion.” Paul was not dis- 
cussing that phase of the matter. 

He does not even say, “ You ought not to come 
to the supper after you have been in with the idol 
supper.” It may be that it was wrong for them to 
do that. It might have been a very inconsistent 
thing for them to do, but Paul does not deal with 
that idea here. 

He does not say, “ The church ought to discipline 
you if you do this thing.” In another place he did 
write about not eating with some kinds of people, 
but it is a much more serious thing that is in his 
mind here. 

He says: “ You cannot eat at the supper of the 
Lord if you eat the supper of demons. If there is 
any good in this supper of the Lord, you cannot 
have it. If there is any honor, you do not, and 
cannot, share it.” Even if the church should allow 
you to come, you cannot do more than go through 
the form. 

Let us look at this from his point of view and 
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see why some people cAN, and why some people 
CANNOT, eat the Lord’s Supper. 

To eat at a feast in any one’s honor means hon- 
oring the man for whom the feast is given. 

You recall the parable of the Wedding-feast. 
Those who came were expected to have on the wed- 
ding-garment which honored the son. The man 
who did not have it on was put out before the feast. 

If a great dinner is given to the President in New 
York, men who go are understood to honor the 
President. It means something to go there besides 
getting a meal or having a visit with friends. 

If a dinner had been given to Mr, Hughes in 
New York, no Hearst man would have been ex- 
pected to go. If he had gone, men would have said 
he was coming over to the Hughes party. If Mr. 
Hearst had been honored with a feast by some rich 
man in New York, the men who went would have 
been numbered among the supporters of Hearst. 

Business men have a supper sometimes, and there 
they eat with those whom they would not invite to 
their homes, because they are business men. It is 
a supper in which it is understood that it implies 
only business equality and fraternity. 

Politicians eat at political dinners with those with 
whom they have no religious fellowship. It implies 
political fellowship only. 

Northern and Southern soldiers will eat at a din- 
ner in memory of the war and in recognition of 
bravery. It is not understood that the supper is a 
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token of confession of wrong in the war. The one 
idea is of bravery. 

You see that suppers have a definite idea of fel- 
lowship in that which they celebrate. Now the 
supper to the heathen god was in honor of the god. 
It was observed to acknowledge the feeling of 
dependence on that god. All nationalities were 
welcome, but the one thing which was required was 
honor to that god. All else was overlooked. 

So the Lord’s Supper was given in memory of 
Jesus, and was for those who had a sacred memory 
of him. It implied fellowship in that one thing. 

Now a man who is only a minister might be in- 
vited to the business man’s supper, and might eat 
some of the food and hear some of the speeches 
and share in some of the companionship; yet he 
cannot eat the business man’s supper. He is only 
an outsider. 

And a reporter might go to a political supper, 
and appease his hunger and get the news; yet he 
cannot eat of the real supper if he is not of the 
party which gives it. 

So one may go to the place where the Lord’s 
Supper is celebrated. He may sit in silence while 
it is done, he may eat some of the bread and 
taste of the wine; but he does not eat the supper 
of the Lord if he be not one of those who honor the 
Lord. If he goes for ceremony, or for hunger’s 
sake, or from any other motive than to remember 
the goodness and love of Jesus, he does not and 
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cannot eat the supper of the Lord because he has 
no partnership in the thing st commemorates. 

Now suppose that a man had been at the supper 
of the idol, and he did eat of it in honor of the idol; 
then he trusted in the idol, and if he trusted in the 
idol, he did not trust in God nor in Jesus. The 
two are mutually exclusive. There can be but one 
master. 

Now to put this into our modern life, if a man 
really enjoys what Jesus does not favor and allows 
his enjoyment to control him so that he goes to 
places and does things which are against Jesus’ 
teachings, he does eat at the idol feast, he is at the 
table of his sinful idols. And for that reason he 
cannot eat the Lord’s Supper. For to eat this sup- 
per means that we are Christ’s people. 

The Lord’s Supper is in memory of Jesus. It 
expresses the love we have for Jesus. It tells of 
fellowship with his people. And just as a deaf man 
cannot eat the feast in honor of the great musicians, 
and a blind man cannot eat the feast in honor of 
painters, so no man can eat at the Lord’s table who 
has no supreme love for him. 

Have you ever been caught at a theater when the 
play was a disgrace to the audience? You went to 
hear a good clean play, and the nasty owner of the 
place for the sake of the “crows” that came and 
bought tickets, brought on in connection with that 
play some carrion for the crows to feed on. You 
were there. Did you share in that part of the play? 
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Not at all. You wished you were out. If you were 
wise you vowed you would never honor the owner 
of that theater by another visit. You were there 
bodily, but in heart you were not there. 

Perhaps you have gone to hear some man of 
great name speak; and when you heard him sneer 
at your mother’s religion, and belittle your father’s 
Bible, and talk lightly of that holy Name by which 
you are sanctified, how you wished you were outside. 
You were indignant. You heard with your ears, 
but with your heart you were stone-deaf to his kind 
of talk. 

In the same manner a man may go where good 
things are being said, and he have no part in 
them. He may see a good play, and be all the 
time wishing they would bring on some carrion for 
him, for he is a “ crow” in his moral tastes. He is 
there in body, but he is not there in mind. 

All these, I think, show us what Paul means in 
this text. You cannot be a lover of Jesus if you 
love the things which are done among the wicked. 
I am not forgetting that we all have ideals better 
than our practice. That is a necessity of life. The 
day we catch up with our ideals we stop growing 
better. I am not forgetting that we have done 
things which are wrong, and are sorry for it. But 
I am saying that no man who does not in heart look 
to Jesus to save him from his sins and his weak- 
nesses can have any sort of realization of what the 
Lord’s Supper really means. 
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It is a symbol. It is only a symbol, we may say. 
But the very thing it symbolizes is strange to the 
man who does-not trust him. The experience must 
precede the memory of Jesus. No man can have 
gratitude to a physician who has not been sick. 
No man can remember the faithfulness of a wife 
who has not been married. No one can celebrate 
the birthday of a child who has no children. So no 
one who is without faith in Jesus can really eat 
the Supper. 

We see, then, who cANNotT eat the Supper. 

These men who are, we will say, trying to do 
right. They are good men as the world goes. 
They are respectable men in the business world. _ 
_ They are kind fathers, neighborly men, honest in 
their dealings. We will not defame them nor be- 
little them. But with all this they have no particular 
interest in Jesus. If they read of his crucifixion, it 
is only a story of man’s inhumanity to man. They 
never find the words of the old hymn, “ In the cross 
of Christ I glory,” springing to their lips. It is all 
meaningless to them. 

Such men cannot eat the Supper of the Lord. 
What would it mean to them to hear the minister 
say: “ This is my body, given for you; this is my 
blood of the new covenant, shed for many, for the 
remission of sins’? 

I am not saying that these men are bad; nor am I 
now saying what may or may not come to them in 
the future. I am only saying that in the nature 
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of the case they cannot eat of this Supper. They 
may not be forbidden by the church. They are 
not forbidden by the apostle. Their own condition 
prevents them. And they feel it themselves. If 
they were pushed in to the ceremony to-day, they 
would feel as if they were out of place, and would 
be careful not to get caught again. 


WHO CAN EAT THE SUPPER 


There are some who, for a long time, went in 
their own way against the truth. They fought it 
strenuously day and night. In the face of light 
and knowledge they said “ No” to the voice of the 
Spirit and the pleadings of friends. But somehow 
God found a gracious way to stop them. They had 
a new vision of things. That Jesus whom they had 
ueglected shone out in a new light, and they said: 


Lord, 
I sink by dying love compelled 
And own Thee conqueror. 


Then there came into their life a sense of peace 
which was new. Now they know Jesus. They 
have no question about the matter. If you tell them 
there is to be a supper in honor of Jesus, they will 
say: “I must go. If I cannot do anything else, I 
will go where he is honored. He is my hope. I 
was a wanderer, and he found me. Yes, indeed, I 
can eat to his honor.” 

And here is another class. They were in trouble 
over their sins and over many other things. Life 
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had no meaning to them. The future had no 
promise. But now their song is: 


I-came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary and worn and sad; 

I found in him a resting-place, 
And he has made me glad. 


“Oh, yes,” they say, “I want to join in anything 
whether it be a song or a supper which tells of 
Jesus. I can eat the Lord’s Supper. He is my 
comfort and my stay.” 

There were others—perhaps you were among 
them—who, while not overwhelmed with a sense 
of sin, were troubled over the feeling that you 
were not making the best of your lives. It seemed 
as if there were noble ideals and destinies which 
were not yours. Then you came to Jesus. His 
teaching seemed to be the truth which filled your 
soul’s need. You saw in him an ideal worthy of 
you. You found in him a revelation of God that 
satisfied. You found in his word a teaching that 
was enticing and alluring, and you said, Lord, I 
will take thee to be my Saviour and friend. And 
when there is to be a supper to the honor of Jesus, 
you say, Yes, indeed, I want to go. 


He’s the “Lily of the Valley,” the bright and 
morning Star; 
He’s the fairest of ten thousand to my soul. 


And here is a man who was seeking goodly 
pearls. He knew one when he saw it. He said, I 
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believe this religion of Christ is good. He just be- 
gan to do what he thought a Christian ought to do. 
He found it good so to do. He followed on. The 
light grew brighter. He began to read history in 
the light of Christian teaching, and it seemed to 
him that all history was helping to exalt Christ. 
He began to study the workings of men’s minds, 
and he found that Jesus’ teaching was in accord 
with the minds of all good men. He studied the 
moral teaching of Jesus, and compared it with 
moral philosophy, and he found that it tallies with 
all that the moral philosophers have agreed upon. 
He examined the virtues of men, and found that 
the brightest are those which Jesus exalted. And 
now he says: “ Of all the teachers and philosophers 
Jesus was the best. And if he died for us, I want 
to join in the public memory to his honor. If 
there is anything I can do to keep the memory of 
him fresh in the minds of men, I want to join in it.” 
So he comes. He can come. 

And here are so many of them who say: “I 
want to be a follower of Jesus. I think I love 
him, but I have so poor success serving him I do 
not feel worthy to come to his table. I would 
hardly dare to pick up crumbs that fall from it. I 
don’t know as I am a Christian. I have none 
of these marked experiences which others have. I 
wish I had.” 

Well, my friend, let me catechize you a little. 

Do you want to come? “ Yes, I do.” 
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Well, that is a good beginning. If you did not, — 
it would be a waste of time to ask you. 

When did you become a follower of Christ? “I 
do not know; part of my trouble is I cannot tell.” 

Well, do you pray to Jesus? “Oh, yes, I could 
not get on without that.” 

Do you get any help in your life from him? “ Oh, 
yes, often.” 

Do you think you could get on without him? 
“ Oh, no, I could not.” 

Do you try to learn his will? “ Yes.” 

Do you try to do his will? “ Yes; but I fear 1am 
not as diligent as I ought to be.” 

If he were here this morning and you should see 
his sweetly solemn face, and should hear him say, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest,” would you get 
up and go? “Oh, I would go upon my knees to 
him.” 

Are you willing to let the world know that you 
depend on him? “ Yes, I am.” 

Can you remember him and his goodness? “ Oh, 
I cannot forget it.” 

Do you think he died for you? “I know he did.” 

Well, on this supper-table there is a centerpiece. 
It is not a bouquet of flowers. It is not a handsome 
vase. It is a cross, and on it is written, “ This I 
did for you.” Did he do it for you? Are you 
willing to take it from him and admit that he loved 
you thus, and to love him in return? “ Yes.” 
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Then you CAN eat of the table of the Lord. You 
have all that it symbolizes. You are willing to 
acknowledge all that it proclaims. You can eat 
of it. Whether you do or not, you can. Whether 
you do it here or in some other place, you can 
do it in any place. 

Any man CAN who loves Christ. 

No man CAN who does not love him. 

That is “closest communion.” + 


1 There is a very serious corollary to this conclusion. It is quite 
certain that this moral requirement is not released because a man 
has been baptized. The church may admit him, but he is still an 
outsider to the real Supper. 

This moral requirement is not the only one. It is precedent to 
others. Churches have their regulations, and no man has a right 
to share in the Supper with a church unless he complies with the 
regulations of that church. But church regulations cannot take the 
place of the mora] requirement. 


CHAPTER (XI 
A WORD TO DISCOURAGED CHRISTIANS 


“ Jesus said therefore ynto the twelve, Would ye also 
go away? Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. And 
we have believed and know that thou art the Holy 
One of God.”—John 6 : 67-69. 


THE apostles of Jesus, in slowly working their way 
up from the lowlands of Jewish narrowness and 
ceremonialism to the heights of truly Christian 
breadth of sympathy and spiritual liberty, traveled 
by a rocky and difficult road. Jesus’ teaching and 
Jesus’ personal conduct were both great puzzles 
to them. They, very early in his ministry, ac- 
cepted him as the Messiah, but they were frequently 
disappointed that he did not fulfil their ideas of 
what the Messiah, when he came, would do. For 
example, they thought the soldiers and the theo- 
logians would be the chief ones in the kingdom; 
but he said of children, such as gathered about him, 
brought by their parents for his blessing, “ of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 

They, in accord with the sentiments of their 
time, thought that the doors of the kingdom opened 
almost by instinct to let in the rich. And when he 
142 
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said, “It is easier for a camel to go through the 
needle’s eye than for a rich man to enter the king- 
dom,” we can see their eyes open with astonish- 
ment, as they looked at one another and said, 
“What can he mean? We thought money paved 
the way for any man.” And then one of them said 
to Jesus, “ Who then can be saved?” Jesus an- 
swered, “ With men it is impossible, but with God 
all things are possible.” 

At another time the mother of two of his apostles, 
supposing that in the kingdom the King would put 
his friends into good places, came and asked him to 
put her two sons, one on his right hand and the 
other on his left. She was astonished when he said 
such position it was not his to give. She had sup- 
posed he was supreme; but he put his Father above 
himself. 

At another time the apostles were discussing 
among themselves, as they walked along, who would 
occupy the highest position in the kingdom. Jesus 
heard them, but said nothing. Afterward, as they 
gathered about the table for celebrating the Pass- 
over, and had sat down, he rose from the table, 
and taking a towel, girded himself, and washed 
the feet of all the apostles. Then he said: “ You 
call me Lord; and so lam. If I, your Lord, wash 
your feet, you ought to wash one another’s feet.” 
Thus he overturned their notions of worth, and 
gave them a new standard of measurement for 
greatness, 
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After his crucifixion he walked with some of 
them as they were going to Emmaus. When he saw 
their downcast look, he asked them why they were 
so sad. They said that their Master had been 
put to death, and they had thought it was he who 
would “restore Israel.” Then he opened to them 
the Scriptures, and showed them the great truth 
they had so generally failed to see, that his path 
to victory lay through the valley of crucifixion, and 
after that resurrection. 

And now here in the text we learn that the 
strangeness of his teaching had discouraged and 
probably disgusted many of his followers. And he, 
turning to his apostles, said, “ Wall ye also go away? 
They replied, “ To whom shall we go? for thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” 

This perplexity of theirs and their answer to him 
have modern parallels, and hence they are worthy of 
our consideration. We have not the identical per- 
plexities, but similar ones. 

We see many different denominations each claim- 
ing the New Testament as their only authority. 
They hold certain views so tenaciously that it is 
considered a great disloyalty to Jesus if one passes 
out of his denomination into another. The honest 
man says to himself: How is it that Jesus did not 
make his instructions so plain that all his people 
could understand them alike? If he did not want 
these sects to exist, why did he not prevent it at the 
first P ; 
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Then we find different ethical codes. Some folks 
think that the use of wine within moderate limits is 
but following in the Saviour’s footsteps. Others 
think teetotalism, and faith in legal prohibition are 
almost the cardinal virtues of the Christian. Some 
people think cards are Satan’s pet bait to catch 
unwary saints. Others spend their nights playing 
bridge, and give the prizes to the church fair to be 
sold for mission funds. Some keep the Sabbath 
with Puritanic carefulness. Others begin the day at 
church and finish off the day at golf. The young 
Christian, desirous to do the right thing, is in per- 
plexity. Is the ethical teaching of Jesus so uncer- 
tain that these great differences are all “ within 
the law ” of the Master? 

Then we all are thrown into a cloud of great 
mystery when we think about the war that just now 
horrifies the world by its extent and its awfulness. 
We were only a little while ago preaching our ser- 
mons about the growth of the arbitration spirit 
among the so-called Christian nations. We re- 
joiced in the apparent rising of the Sun of righteous- 
~ ness and the dawn of the day when “ nations will 
beat their swords into ploughshares and _ their 
spears into pruninghooks, and will not learn war 
any more.” When lo, the fires of war break out as 
if some devil had poured the oil of war over the 
world and set fire to it with “Lucifer matches.” 
How long, O Lord, how long, we cry, must this 
last? Art thou King? Dost thou sit as head ovér 
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the church, and Lord of thy people, and yet this war 
is almost wholly between thy people—a civil war 
in thy very kingdom? 

And when some one says, “ Wait and see,’ we 
reply, Why wait? I went one day into a Sunday- 
school in Toledo, Ohio. As I sat there, an inter- 
ested spectator, a woman came in with a little boy 
and turned him over to the superintendent. Then 
she turned to me and said apologetically, “I am not 
a church woman, but I thought I must bring my 
boy to Sunday-school.” 

“Why do you do that?” I asked. 

“Well,” she replied, “he asks me so many ques- 
tions that I cannot answer I thought maybe they 
could over here.” 

I inquired, What were some of the questions? 

“One,” she answered, “ was this: ‘Mamma, is 
God very good?’ ‘Yes,’ I replied. ‘Is God al- 
mighty?’ ‘Yes,’ I said. ‘Then why does he not 
kill the devil, and be done with it?’” 

We smile at that, but you have thought the same 
thing many times, only you did not think best to 
say it. You have read Psalm 72: 15 with profit. 
But the mystery remains. No one can deny that 
in life and in the Scripture there are things that are, 
so far, insolvable mysteries. We know not how 
to reconcile them with the character of Eee or 
with the authority of Jesus. i 

But this is not good reason for giving up the 
Christian faith. There are several reasons for this 
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statement. First, such things are a part of all kinds 
of growth. No man ever built a new house until 
for some reason he was dissatisfied with the old 
one. No man ever adopted a new method of busi- 
ness so long as the old one suited him. In between 
the old and the new there is a period of self-con- 
demnation for the present order, merging into, a 
determination to change it. A man cannot grow 
without discounting the past. Some things he has 
thought to be true must as surely go to the junk- 
heap of his thinking as old autos and old sewing- 
machines do to make room for their betters. Paul 
wrote, “ When I became a man, I put away childish 
things.” The fact of being compelled to have old 
ideas about religious matters upset is no more 
reason for giving up Christian faith than being 
forced out of old conceptions about anything else 
is reason for quitting school or business. There are 
only two ways to escape perplexity: one is to know 
as much as God, and the other to stop thinking. 
Cardinal Newman left the Church of England be- 
cause he found perplexities in his thinking, and 
joined the Roman Catholic Church. He afterward 
said that he now had “rest of mind.” That was 
not because he had solved his problems. He had 
simply stopped trying to solve them. .He accepted 
the Roman Catholic solutions, and let it go at that. 

But another reason for not leaving our trust in 
Jesus is the fact that we should not in any other 
path be freed from our perplexity. 
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If a man takes refuge in philosophy, what does he 
find? It was my great pleasure at one time to listen 
to President Schurman, of Cornell University, as 
he discussed for an hour and a half the conclusions 
that philosophy had reached. He spoke with as- 
tonishing simplicity of language, and with un- 
failing reason that charmed us all. But the con- 
clusions were very few. Chiefly this: The author 
of all we see in the world and in the heavens is a 
personal being. That is, the Power back of the 
universe is not a Something but a Someone. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer said, “ The Power that is 
back of all phenomena is absolutely inscrutable.” 
The most that he concedes is that he honors the 
author of Herbert Spencer by writing his name 
with a capital P—the “ Power.” The problems of 
philosophy are persistent. Does it seem to you 
that a man makes any gainful exchange if he takes 
such conclusions in place of his faith that “in the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth”? 

Suppose we turn to physical science. We find 
Professor Tyndall, one of its best students, saying 
at one time that in the smallest atom of matter there 
might be the “promise and potency of all life.” 
But at a more reflective hour he said: ‘“ When I 
see the springing grass and opening flowers of 
spring, and ask myself, Do I represent the highest 
intelligence in the universe? I think that no one 
capable of being moved by a profound thought will 
be willing to confess the creed of the atheist.” 
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Another scientist said: “ Sometimes there comes 
over me a feeling that some being analogous to man 
has made'the universe. But then it goes away and I 
feel that I shall die an agnostic.” 

Would you think your path had been suddenly 
made light if you turned into that road from the 
faith you now have that “ The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work”? 

Suppose a man says, “I will do the ceremonies 
of the church, I will be baptized, and go to com- 
munion and confession, and try to attend church, 
and leave the results to work themselves out.” 
Would a truly serious mind be satisfied to rest in 
ceremonies as in some hocus-pocus way likely to 
bring life and wisdom to his soul? Ceremonies have 
their value in the expression of truth and of ex- 
perience, but the truth and the experience must be 
there awaiting expression. It is good for a man 
who has turned from his old untrustful life into 
a life of trustful obedience to Jesus, to express that 
fact of his experience, and his pledge to continue it, 
by “ being buried with Christ by baptism into death; 
that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, so we also should walk in 
newness of life.” The ceremony of baptism is a 
most expressive and suitable symbol of his experi- 
ence. But how meaningless a thing it is to a 
thoughtful man to receive the ceremony before there 
is any experience to make it substantial or true! It 
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becomes under such conditions a falsehood told in 
symbol.- How much more reasonable was Paul’s 
view about ceremonies: “ In Christ Jesus neither cir- 
cumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, 
but a new creature.” 

But suppose we turn to Spiritualism. It is no 
doubt to some people a comfort to think they have 
messages from the departed. But the messages 
purporting to come from them do not encourage us 
to think our problems are likely to be solved by 
their help. 

One of the most noted of these messages came, it 
is said, from a man of world-wide repute, who 
went down with the Titanic. The substance of it 
was that there is conscious life after this and God 
reigns there. One does not feel greatly uplifted to 
consider how the intellects of our friends seem to 
shrink when they pass to the next life. Few of 
us would think we had gained in any direction by 
taking such vague and semiintelligent messages in 
place of the assurance of Jesus, “ He that believeth 
on me shall not perish, but shall have eternal life,” or 
“TI go to prepare a place for you. . . I will come again 
and receive you to myself that where I am ye may 
be also,” or of Paul, “I long to depart and be with 
Christ which is far better.” 

And if a man tries to think he is to be blotted 
out at death, something inside his heart refuses to 
be satisfied. Professor Huxley, the originator of 
the epithet “agnostic,” wrote to a friend: “I find 
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dislike to the thought of extinction increasing as I 
get nearer the goal. It flashes across me in all sorts 
of ways that in 1900 I shall probably know no more 
of what is going on than I did in 1800 (before he. 
was born). I had sooner be in hell a good deal— 
at any rate in one of the upper circles where the 
climate and company are not too trying.” And the 
epitaph on his tombstone at his own request written 
by his wife was: 


Be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep, 
For still he giveth his beloved sleep, 
And if an endless sleep he wills, so best. 


How infinitely better were the hopes of him who 
wrote: “ The time of my departure is at hand... 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, will give me 
at that day; and not to me only, but to all them 
also that love his appearing” (2 Tim. 4: 6, 8). 
Surely to pass from this view to the other would- 
reenact the prophetic drama: “ My people have com- 
mitted two evils: they have forsaken me, the foun- 
tain of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water” (Jer. 
2:13). 

Yes, indeed, the apostles were wise when they 
faced all their perplexities, but answered, “To 
whom shall we go?” 

With us, as with the apostles, there is wisdom 
in the choice of the Jeast of the evils. Jesus has the 
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only word of eternal life. Let us cling to him and 
his word as, at the lowest estimate, the way of most 
light and least trouble. Let us admit, if we must, 
that there are mysteries we cannot solve. Let us 
expect that mere children of a few years’ instruc- 
tion have not learned all his plan contains. Some 
light is better than all darkness. We will stay by 
the gospel of Christ. We will keep company with 
his apostles. 

But there is far more than negative reason for 
staying with Jesus. Jesus has the word of eternal 
life. He left unsaid many things it would gratify 
our curiosity to have heard, and unexplained many 
mysteries we should be glad to have unraveled for 
us. But he left no vital information about eternal 
life, and the way to get it, unspoken. 

I presume we should all agree that there are three 
great necessities of our religious life, namely, the 
right relation to God, help to live the Christian life, 
some definite idea of the future life. If these are 
made clear and certain to us we shall not need 
to be anxious about other matters. Words about 
these are “ words of eternal life.” 

Jesus is the great source of light on all three. 
He alone brings out into great prominence the 
fatherly qualities of God. Outside of the Jewish 
nation God is a being who uses man as his servant. 
That the gods serve mankind was an idea entirely 
foreign to the Greek and Roman mind, and to all the 
sayings of outside religions. While there are notes 
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of awe and obedience and fear, there are none of 
filial or parental affection. Among the Jews there 
was a mtich more advanced idea about God, but 
even among them the tenderer and unselfish qualities 
were inferior to the Christian view. Listen to their 
prayers as given in the Psalms and prophets. “The 
Lord is my rock, and my fortress, and my deliverer : 
my God, my strength, my buckler, and the horn of 
my salvation, and my high tower” (Ps. 18) ; “ He 
judgeth among the gods” (Ps. 82:1); “ The Lord 

. . is clothed with majesty” (Ps. 93 : 1); all of 
Psalm 90. To them Jehovah was both a comfort 
and a fear. In the procession of those who in some 
way worshiped a divine being they walked first. 
But when Jesus came, he taught a new idea. He 
said, “ When ye pray, say, Our Father, who art in 
heaven.” That word “Father” has a margin of 
comfort and courage and affection far beyond all 
the other words found in the Bible. Father, to us, 
is one of the two sweetest words—mother is its 
companion. It means the author of our physical 
life. He fed us by the toil of his hands. He 
watched our growth. He planned for our educa- 
tion. He prayed for us, worried with us, rejoiced 
over us. Carry that word up in thought, multiply it 
by ten, by a thousand, by infinity, and you have “ Our 
Father in heaven.” That is the word of eternal 
life about God. Put us into harmonious relations 
with that Father God, and all the rest is involved as 
the rose lies in the bud. To be at peace with God is 
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the first great step and the first great experience 
of the Christian life. 

When we can pray sincerely that first sentence of 
the Lord’s Prayer, we are launched into the stream 
that leads out into eternal life. 

But when a man has “ found peace with God,” he 
is like the prodigal son (Luke 15) in this respect, 
namely, his new life is just begun, not finished. 

Think of that prodigal. He had spent his money, 
lost his friends, broken his health, felt the gnaw- 
ings of hunger. In his need he comes to a proud, 
rich Gentile and asks for something to eat. With 
a tone of contempt he is told to go out and feed 
the hogs; and he goes. A Jew feeding hogs! No 
food but what the hogs are given to eat! By and by 
he comes to himself—he still had a self to come to— 
and said, “I will arise, and go to my father.” He 
went. You know the story. But this is what I 
want to have you see. When he sat down at that 
feast made in his father’s rejoicing, he must have 
thought: “Oh, how can I ever be worthy of my 
place here again? How can I throw off the effects 
of my wanderings?” So now, though we may not 
all compare ourselves with the prodigal in his worst 
sins, we do have, when we think of Jesus and of 
God, the inquiry, How can I walk worthy of my 
place among his people? Who is sufficient for these 
things? But Jesus gave the words of eternal life in 
the promises he left for help in the journey, “ He 
that believeth on me shall not perish.” ‘“ The water 
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that I will give him shall be in him a well of water, 
springing up into eternal life.” No other religion 
has such words. Buddha was earnest. Buddha 
was unflinching in denying dominion of the flesh. 
It is said that he won eternal life. But he had no 
help. He left the road behind him for such as he 
to climb, and no one has followed. But the Chris- 
tian has help from “God working within him to 
will and to do God’s pleasure.” 

And Jesus gave us the word about the future. 
He did not satisfy our curiosity, but he told us all 
that is vital. “ This is the Father’s will which hath 
sent me, that of all which he hath given me I should 
lose nothing, but should raise it up at the last day” 
(John 6: 39). Our association will be with him 
‘and his people. We shall “see his face,” and shall 
“serve him.’ Sorrow and sin and death will be 
at worst but memories to remind us of his grace. 
There will be things to be done, people to love, and 
people to help. While the sketches of the future are 
‘largely necessarily imaginative, the most express- 
ive metaphors have been used to express it; and no 
thoughtfully conceived wish has been left ungrati- 
fied. In company, character, circumstance, and con- 
duct all have been provided for. Surely the man is 
‘wise who says, “ Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” 

And it may be added that those who held on to 
Jesus were not disappointed. 

That first Easter Day wiped away all tears, and 
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swept from their skies all clouds of doubt. “Jesus 
is risen!” put them into a new world. They did not 
flinch from any trouble, but went forth to preach 
the words of eternal life to others. 

And we are not being disappointed. Year by year 
our hearts are fed as with manna. We are helped 
through troubles, given victory over sins, made to 
enjoy the first-fruits of the “eternal life.’ And we 
say from experience as well as from faith, “ Thou 
hast the words of Eternal Life.” 
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